














The whole world 
‘is the field of the PRIEST 


“.«» go teach ye all nations” 


The Graymoor Priest, in the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world winning souls for God’s Kingdom. 
His is a satisfying life of high adventure 
that calls for deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High School and College age 


are invited to join us in our noble, thrilling work. 


For information write: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y, 


Mt. 23-19 








As a Friar of 
the Atonement 


You will share in spreading 
the WORD OF GOD through: 
MISSIONS 
Japan, Canada, United States. 
PREACHING 
Retreats and Novenas through- 
out the United States. 
RADIO 
“Ave Maria Hour” on 
over 400 stations in the 
United States and Canada. 
PRAYER 
Chair of Unity Octave observed 
throughout the world. 
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“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 


I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


This Month 





UR first thought this month is to ex- 
press a word of gratitude to our 
subscribers for their patience and 
loyal forbearance with us in our delay 
in getting The Lamp into their hands 
on our scheduled date of publication. 
We hope we will not have to try their 
patience to any extent much longer. T 


News reports nowa- 
days frequently cite the Holy Year pil- 
grimages being made by the Catholic 
faithful from nations still happily free 
from the fetters of Communist slavery. 
Pilgrimages are always inspiring and 
our readers will, we hope. find much 
of interest in the article on this sub- 
ject as written by the editor, Father 
Samuel Cummings, S.A. T 


Father Dunstan Do- 
novan, S.A., now in Rome, continues 
to favor us with his informative arti- 
cles on our Catholic brethren of the 
Eastern rites. This month he tells the 
interesting story of the Maronites. — 


The ladies, we as- 
sume, will agree that the author of 
the article “Blame it on the Women” 
which appeared in the April Lamp, 
meets with a ready and trenchant re- 
ply in “See here Fr. Egan” in this is- 
sue, It comes from the pen of Miss 
Donnelly who points out some of the 
reasons for the present-day slackness 
in maintaining the finer feminine 
qualities so much admired and _re- 
spected as an inborn characteristic of 
womanhood. tT 


From Dublin, the cap- 
ital of Eire, comes the lively and well- 
told version of “The Man I Would 
Like To Marry” by Mary O'Neill. The 
answer for Mary herself is that she 
found her ‘beau ideal’ and now is 
happily married to John Eames. t 
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The stone is very impressive. 
Under it lies the richest man 
in the cemetery, who was most 
careful in choosing it while in 
life. How different from Saint 
Monica he 


body anywhere,” she said, “but 


was!. “Lay this 
one thing I ask you: that you 


remember me at the Altar of 
the Lord.” In the 


GRAYMOOR 


urvatoria 


Nociety 


you can enroll yourself and 
your loved ones to be remem- 
bered in 3000 Masses annually, 
High Mass on All 


Souls’ Day, in all November 


Solemn 


Masses and in the special 


prayers of the Friars. 
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Blame the Men 
Dear Father Egan: 

That blazing title of your article 
printed in the April issue of the Lamp 
is enough to ignite any woman to an- 
ger. And I hope that the snarks from 
this letter of mine will shed enough 
light for you to see that this world of 
ours is made up of men as well as 
women. 

No one can deny the indisputable 
facts which you brought forth about 
the sad mess in which the world finds 
itself: divorce, drunkenness, sex 
crimes, juvenile delinquency, abortion 
etc. The only difference between those 
crimes committed yesterday from 
those committed today is that there 
are more of them. 

“Blame the women”—say Father, 
are you kidding? Someone once said 
that it is the woman who rocks the 
cradle of civilization. However, we 
are not interested in the cradle as 
much as what’s in the cradle. And 
two, not one, have the responsibility 
of its presence in the cradle. And two, 
not one, have the responsibility of see- 
ing that it is brought up properly. If 
one of the two should fail to fulfill his 
or her duty, then the other parent 
must shoulder the responsibility. How- 
ever since you say that women have 
failed in their job which nature has 
given to them to do, how come that 
the men did not step in to fill the 
gap? So you see that the men are 
equally as responsible for the mess. 

You say “Blame the women.” I say: 
“Blame the men”. You know as well 
as I do dear Father that you cannot 
have the effects without the cause. If 
you have a stomach ache Father, you 
get rid of it by removing the cause of 
the ailment. Divorce, abortions, ju- 
venile delinquency have received their 
‘glorification’ and encouragement from 
Hollywood, from editors and man- 
agers of picture magazines and other 
literature, and from legislatures—and 
are they not men and not the women 
who are running these? 

We have the Legion of Decency to 
fight indecent pictures that Hollywood 
produces; and to fight indecent litera- 
ture. This is an indirect way of fight- 
ing—fighting those men who make 
their almighty dollar by their glorifi- 
cation of crimes. Where is their sense 
of morality? Your producers, your ex- 
ecutives in Hollywood: your editors— 
they are all men are they not? 


If divorces can be obtained so easi- 
ly who are they that made it so. Are 
not the legislators made up of the 
male element from society? Are not 
the lawyers who have to do with the 
procuring of divorces likewise the 
male element. If divorce is playing 
such havoc with our nation’s moral 
standards how-come that these men 
suffer from no qualms of conscience? 

The almighty dollar moves people 
to action; but see my dear Father how 
it is the men who do not mind 
being moved—even though abortion, 
sex crimes, drunkenness, etc. is the 
harvest. 

And so until I see men removing 
themselves as the contributing cause 
of the down-fall of men and women 
I say... . Blame the men. 

Mrs. Geraldine Fairchild, Phila, Pa, 


Humor 
Dear Father, 


Heads up, you sure did a good 
job on the April Lamp. I feel safe in 
saying that it was the best looking 
and meatiest issue that came off The 
Lamp press, and I say it with all 
sincerity. , 

Still feel you should slap in a story 
with a little humor, and a gag never 
hurt anvone. 

Might be a good idea to run an 
article or more on doings about the 
Inn, its people and some of th> * “ags 
thev have done along the usec. of 
construction. A lot of people hive 
an idea that these fellows are wo‘ 
less and no good so-and-so’s wh. are 
only after a handout and a plac: to 
flop. I am sure that if an article was 
written or a series of articles, shi wag 
pictures of them at wik and in 
prayer, a lot of the people might 
come through, willing to help a guy 
who is trying to do a job. 

There is no doubt that you have 
done a great job on The Lamp. Its 
setup is swell and the whole make-up 
is so much better than previous years. 

By the way; Where is our May 
issue. We sent a check long ago to 
cover this vear, and if we don't get 
the May issue, I'll tell the world that 
I was ony fooling when I said “It’s 
the best looking and meatiest issue I 
ever read.” 

T.W. Cummings, 
Woodside, Long Island 
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S it constitutional to require U.S. 

labor union leaders to forswear mem- 

ship in the Communist Party? This 

Taft-Hartiey provision was recently 
presented to and up- 


Labor Unions held by the Su- 
and preme Court. The 
Communist Court concurred by 
Membership a 5-1 vote. That is, 


union officials must 
make known whether or not they are 
CP members. The possible loopholes 
of this oath are obvious. Apart from 
the Bolshevik principle that deceit is 
to be used when the furtherance of the 
Red movement is at stake, there is 
the fact that such officials are re- 
quired only to say that they are not 
now Communist Party members. The 
day before the oath they may have 
been such; the day after the oath 
they may join again. Nevertheless, the 
Court decision shows an advance in 
an appreciation of the Russian men- 
ace. 

For Justice Jackson the criteria for 
such a decision was the “decisive dif- 
ferences between the Communist 

Party and every other 


Supreme party of any importance 
Court's in the long experience 
Decision of the United States.” 


These differences he 
enumerates as follows: 

l. The goal of the Communist Party 
is to seize powers of government 
by and for a minority rather than 
to acquire power through vote of a 
free electorate. 

2. The Communist Party alone among 
American Parties past and present 
is dominated and controlled by a 
foreign government. 

3. Violent and undemocratic means 

















are the calculated and indispens- 
able methods to attain the Com- 
munist Party’s goal. 

The Communist Party has sought 
to gain this leverage and hold on 
the American population by ac- 
quiring control of the labor move- 
ment. 


Ut 


Every member of the Communist 
Party is an agent to the 

Communist program. 

For several years Philip Murray, 
William Green. Walter Reuther, and 
other union leaders have been ener- 
getically striving to rid their labor 
organizations of these Russian agents. 
They realize that for these disguised 
partners of Stalin the 
strike is not merely a 
legitimate weapon for 
obtaining a living wage; 
it is a party weapon for 
sabotaging this Nation in accordance 
with the latest orders from Moscow. 
Thus President William Green (AFL) 
last month characterized the Ameri- 
can way of unionism as one of team- 
work between unions and manage- 
ment.” He went on to add that “class 
warfare is the Communist way, and it 
takes a heavy toll of human life and 
suffering and oppression.” 

Despite subsequent oustings of 
Communist-controlled unions from 
the CIO the problem of Russian 
agents in labor is far 


execute 


Sabotaging 
The 
Nation 


Communist from solved. In recent 
Victories weeks the followers of 

the party line have 
come up with several strategic 


victories. 


1. The Communist-led Farm Equi- 
ment Workers defeated Walter 
Reuther’s CIO Auto Workers in 
the Chicago elections at Interna- 
tional Harvester Tractor Plant. It 
was 2-1 victory for the CP union. 

2. “Progressives” defeated Philip Mur- 
ray’s anti-Communist 
cent 


slate in re- 
and control Steel 
locals 1010 and 1011 embracing 
23,000 steelworkers. 

The and Tobacco Workers 
won a victory for the Communist 
Party in the March elections at 
the Reynolds Plant in 
Salem. And this despite a strong 


elections 


Food 


ow 


Winston- 


local campaign to oust them. 

The United Electrical Workers, ex- 
pelled by the CIO last year for 
following the Commie party line, 


has just won twenty Westinghouse 
plants employing 14,500 workers. 
What is to be said of this Com- 
munist show of strength? Coming, as 
it does, while the U.S. is locked in 
full-scale “cold war” with Soviet Rus- 
sia, it merits serious consideration. In 
1940 - 41, 
Communists used their 
position in labor to ob- 
struct the Nation’s ef- 
fort to rebuild its defenses. All the 
while Stalin and Hitler were 
running Europe and consigning honest 
labor leaders to concentration camps 
and reducing labor to slavery. We 
have witnessed Communist-sponsored 
strikes violently driving post-war Italy 
and France to the brink of disaster. 
Even at this late hour thousands of 
Americans do not (Cont. on pg. 30) 
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EFORE this Holy Year of Pardon 
and Peace ends next Christmas 

night thousands upon thousands of 
men, women, and children will flock 
to Rome, the Mother City of Chris- 
tendom, as pilgrims from every land 
under the sun. There they will see 
St. Peter’s and the other ancient 
basilicas like St. John Lateran and St. 
Mary Major which were already old 
when Columbus discovered America. 
They will stand on the very spot in 
the Coliseum shed 
their blood for the love of Christ. 
They will go deep down into the 
Catacombs to see where Mass was 


where martyrs 


offered in the ages of persecution. 
They will take their place at the ca- 
nonization ceremonies of saints of our 
own day and hear words of wisdom 
and devotion from the lips of Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. They 
will make their Jubilee Confession 
and Communion to gain the indul- 
gences especially offered during this 


Jubilee Year. Then, returning home 


by SAMUEL CUMMINGS, S.A. 
they will be stronger in their faith, 
more prompt in good works, and more 
ardent in their love for God and His 
( hurch. 

In doing all this the modern pil- 
grim once again shows that natural 
inclination of every man to honor his 
heroes and to absorb the spirit of 
places he considers sacred. This tend- 
ency knows no bounds either of time 
or nation; all men of all time are 
iffected in the same manner. The 
pagans used to make pilgrimages to 
the Oracle at Delphi and sought cures 
! Mexi- 


from Aesclepius at Epidarus; 
huge 


can Indians gathered at the 
temple of Quetzal, the Peruvians mas- 
sed in sun worshiy at Cuzos and the 
Bolivians on the shores of Lake Titi- 
caca. Even today the Buddists vene- 
rate Kapilavastu. where Gauhama 
Budda began his life, while Mahom- 


This year of Jubilee particularly all roads lead to Rome. 


oO THAT ALL MAY EE ON! 


But other times and places also have their devoted visitors. 


1 





medans all have as a primary ambi- 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
prophet’s birthplace, and to Medina 


where he is buried. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, the Holy 
City, were enjoined on the Jews from 
the very earliest times. On special 
occasions and for special feasts they 
used to go up to Jerusalem in groups 
from various cities, towns, or neigh- 
borhoods to fulfill the precepts of 
the law. Some of the loveliest psalms 
that King David 


posed for these religious journeys be- 


wrote were com- 


cause, as we learn fron Isaias, the 
pilgrims sang hymns and canticles on 
the way. It was in such a_ pilgrim 
band that Jesus and Mary and Joseph 
went up to Jerusalem when the Sav- 
iour was lost for three days. 


Although we do not hear much of 
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pilgrimages in Apostolic times and - a ’ ° 
during the ages of persecution, never- nity , 4 A ’ ple 


theless certain writings of the Fathers J, 9 ‘ hon ; 
of the Church indicate that thev took : y re . FG 
~ place Interest in the Holy Places 1 F Oe 9 HST yf 
where Jesus lived and died was al- rs Te vay 
ways strong; witness Constantine’s ie aH 
mother, St. Helena, who spent so SS — 
much time and effort seeking the ' — 
True Cross, finding it, and erecting ' : ¥ 
a mayniticent basilica on the spot. Be ; . 
that as it may, just as soon as Con- ; : ; 
stantine legalized the standing of the o i ~ i wa | 
Church in the early fourth century | 8 ; ait ee 
accounts of pilgrimages to the Holy ' , ft = 
Places began to be written. . = : ; 
Of these accounts, one written by & 


acertain Egeria, a noble Spanish lady 











who was possibly a relative of the 





Emperor Theodosius, is noteworthy. 
She spent three years travelling West- 
ern and Eastern Palestine, Sinai, and 
Egypt. Since she was a keen observer 
her work is particularly valuable for 
its descriptions of the Churches she 
saw and the religious ceremonies she 
attended. 

These pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land became more and more popular. 
They were never easy trips even in 
the best of times. Travelling then was 
slow and tedious. Even the extremely 
wealthy suffered considerably despite 





1 their luxurious equipment, _ their 
money to buy what thev needed, 

mbi- their hordes of servants to make the 
the journey as pleasant as possible, and 
dina their arrangements for the finest of 


lodgings. Later on footpads and brig- 


Holy ands and then, after their capture of 
Hrom Jerusalem and the routes to the east, 
ecial the Moslems made each trip a dan- 
they 
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1. Third Order Pilgrims on the outskirts 








3. Basilica 





of Rome; 2. Basilica at Lourdes; 


of St. John Lateran; 4. Basilica of St. Peter; 






5. Basilica of St. Paul; 6. Basilica of St. 





Mary Major. 
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gerous adventure. In fact, if the 
people of those days had not been 
moved by strong feelings of religion 
they would have stayed home. There 
was no pleasure in travelling. But 
regardless of the hardships and dan- 
gers as many as could made the long 
journey to do penance for their sins 
and refresh their souls. 

Many indeed, unable 
to make this great pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land at all. Some 
spare the 


more, were 
could not 
time, others just did not 
have the money necessary. But they 
too, feeling the same desire to go to 
a sacred place, pray for their needs 


and seek 


pardon for their offenses, 
sought out local shrines and nearby 
churches. these 


local 


Chaucer's Canterbury 


As an example of 


pilgrimages we can cite 
Tales which is 
a collection of stories told by a group 


of pilgrims to one another to while 


away the weary hours of their slow 
journey to visit the tomb of St. 
Thomas a Becket. 

Pilgrimages were considered a 


prime exercise of penance in the 
Middle Ages. The discomforts of even 
relatively short trips, the real hard- 
ships on the way, the begging of food, 
, and the prayerful purpose of the pil- 
grimage made them pen- 
ances given in Confession to expiate 
certain crimes. One of the laws en- 
acted bv King Edgar around the 
middle of the tenth century reads as 
follows; “It is a deep penitence that 
a layman lay aside his weapons and 
travel far barefoot, and nowhere pass 
a second night, and fast and watch 
much, and pray fervently by day and 
by night, and willingly 
fatigue.” ; 

In those days the pilgrims wore a 
distinctive garb consisting of a loose 
frock or smock over which there was 
a cape with a hood. On their heads 
they wore a low crowned hat similar 
to the hats worn by the European 
clergy of today. To the hat were at- 
tached two rather long laces of cloth 
or thongs of leather by which it could 
be tied to the head in bad weather 
or allowed to hang down the back 
when the days were fine. Crossed 
over their chests was a belt to which 
was attached their wallets or scrips to 
hoid their money, food, and any 
trinkets they might pick up on their 
travels. For a time pilgrims also bore 
staves in the form of a cross but when 
they began using them for bludgeons 
a law was enacted that permitted 
them to carry only banners and small 
crosses. 

Special blessings were attached to 


common 


undergo 


, 
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the staff and the scrip of the pilgrims. 
The following is taken from the bless- 
ing that was used in Salisbury, Eng- 
land. “O Lord Jesus Christ, who of 
thy unspeakable mercy at the bidding 
of the Father and by the cooperation 
of the Holy. Ghost wast willing to 
come down from Heaven to seek the 
sheep that was lost by the deceit of 
the devil and to carry him back on 


TT TE EE EE EEEEEEeESES ESSE 


HOME REALM 


O little kingdom of the heart, 

Dear realm of joy and song, 
Wherein Love’s subjects dwell anart 
From hate, and strife, and wrong; 
Your garden flowers blossom bright 
To grace the sunny day; 

Your candles shine across the night, 
So none may lose his way. 


Love’s hands have brought 

their gifts to you, 
And wrought your regal crown. 
Love’s feet have made 

a pathway through, 
And worn your threshold down. 
Love mints your coin 

with skill and art, 
And writes your every claim. 
O little kingdom of the heart, 
How lovely is your name! 

—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 


——_—__ er --r-ErSrrerereer 


thy shoulders to the flock of the 
Heavenly Country; and didst com- 
mand the : Holy Mother 
Church by praver to ask, by holy 
living to seek, by persevering to knock 
that they might the more easily find 
eternal life; we humbly call upon thee 
that thou wouldst be pleased to bless 
this scrip and this staff, that whoso- 
ever for the love of Thy Name shall 


sons of 


desire to wear the same at his side or 
hang it at his neck or bear it in his 
hands and so go on to his pilgrimage 
to seek the aid of the Saints to the 
accompaniment of humble prayer, 
being protected by the guardianship 
of Thy Right Hand may be found 
meet to attain to the joys of the ever- 
lasting vision through Thee, O Sav- 
iour of the World, who livest and 
reignest in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, God forever and ever. Amen.” 

Today, the same spirit of penance 
and prayer fills the souls of pilgrims 
even though the travelling they must 
do is and generally pleasant. 
Catholics of all countries still go to 
sacred shrines and holy places to ask 
God’s blessing and to beg God’s 
pardon. 

Of these sacred shrines and holy 


easy 


places the Holy Land and Rome are 
the most famous and popular. Yet in 
all other countries there are local 
shrines and places that draw pilgrims 
not only from the surrounding country. 
side but from all over the world. For 
instance, in France near Paris, there 
is Montmartre the center of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart: Lisieux. the 
home of the Little Flower; La Salette 
and especially Lourdes whose cures 
famous. 

England, known as Mary’s Dowry, 
has a very famous shrine in Walsing- 
ham. The original chapel there dates 
1061. Many of the English 
Kings. including Henry I, and IT and 
Henry VIII, came on pilgrimage be- 
cause the Shrine of Our Lady there 
was the many miracles 
Henry VIII ordered the destruction of 
the Priory connected with the Shrine 
in 1538 and sold the land to one 
Thomas Sydney for about $500. Of 
all his this act weighed 
most heavily on his conscience when 
he was dying. Dumfernline in Scotland 
has the tomb of St. Margaret, the 
glorious queen who ruled the Scots 
so well. Holywell in North Wales 
still draws large bodies of pilgrims 
by its wonderful cures. 


are so 


from 


scene of 


misdeeds 


What really seems to be the only 
pilgrimage of modern times that is 
conducted like the pilgrimages of pen- 
ance of the Middle Ages is the one to 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Donegal, 
Ireland. Pilgrims go to the island by 
boat. For their three-day stay they 
walk barefoot on the rocky ground 
observe the black fast broken 
only by small collations generally of 
bread and tea. They watch and pray 
the whole of the first night and what 
little sleep they take the second night 
is on a hard uncomfortable bed. They 
say a set number of prayers, some 
while they are walking around the 
church a certain number of times 
barefoot, and others knee-deep in the 
cold waters of Loch Derg. Another 
famous shrine in Ireland is Down- 
patrick where St. Patrick, St. Bridget, 
and St. Columbia are buried. 

In the New World such famous 
shrines and places of pilgrimages are 
not as numerous as in the Old. Yet 
some of the shrines in America are 
also deservedly famous. In Mexico we 
have the Shrine of Our Lady of Guad- 
alupe where Mary is venerated by 
pilgrims from all over the world. In 
Canada there is the great shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupre in Quebec, and 
in Montreal the Oratory of St. Joseph. 
Auriesville on the beautiful Mohawk 
River (Continued on page 29) 
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and thanksgiving as their fathers had 
done for countless generations before 
them. One could not help but think 
of their daring, a tiny Christian island 
in the sea of Mohammedanism, flaunt- 
ing as it were their fidelity to Christ 
while so many of the people around 
them had given up the struggle. And 
they did not always sing their praises 
of God without paying the penalty— 
the history of the Maronites is one of 
frequent if not constant slaughter at 
the hands of the Musselmans. 

As the chor-bishop turned to bless 
the faithful with the Cross of Christ, 
from which fluttered a red silk ban- 
ner, it was impossible for me not to 
recall contacts with the Maronites, go- 
ing back some twenty years. The dis- 
tance between Rome and Boston is 
fairly long, yet I had attended my first 
Pontifical Liturgy in the little Church 
of Our Lady of the Cedars of Leban- 
on, in Tyler Street, part of Boston’s 
Chinatown. The church (since con- 
verted to use as a mission for Chinese 
people, under the direction of Mary- 
knoll Sisters) was pathetically small, 
occupying the first floor of a narrow 
building. If my memory serves me 
right, then the floor sagged 
markedly toward the middle. I sup- 
‘pose at the time the Maronites of Bos- 
ton were putting away stray dollars 
in order to move to more commodious 
and appropriate quarters—in time, 
anyhow, this little chapel was re- 
placed by the more elaborate Swedish 
Baptist Temple in Shawmut Avenue 
and in those more elegant surround- 
ings the Aramaic chants resound to- 
day. 

It was quite a thrill then to see this 
humble shrine glorified by the pres- 
ence of a prelate in full pontificals. 
The Roman cut of his vestments con- 
trasted startlingly with the peculiarly 
Oriental tempo and key of the sing- 
ing. To one unaccustomed to it, Ma- 
ronite music has rather dolorous ca- 
dences, with its rising tones reaching 
the crescendo of a mournful wail. Yet 
it is closer than any other form of 
Christian worship to the services of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, in which 
Our Lord Himself frequently took 
part. Even the language is not so dif- 
ferent—Aramaic coming down to us 
from Semitic roots. Due to their 
lengthy and involved history, the Ma- 
ronites came to adopt Latin vestments 
and many Latin extraliturgical usages, 
but no pressure was strong enough to 
bear on their special observances in 
the Mass, at least in the case of sol- 
emnly celebrated ones. To understand 
how it happened that these people of 
the Lebanon, all faithfully Catholic, 
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have overlaid their priceless liturgical 
heritage with so many Western fea- 
tures, requires a word about their his- 
tory. 

North of Palestine there lies the 
mountain range from which came the 
great cedar pillars that supported the 
massive roof of the Temple of Solo- 
mon—the historic Lebanon, that sep- 
arates Syria from the sea. It was one 
of the natural borders of the Promised 
Land. Its Phoenician Kings once gov- 
erned a far-flung Empire, including 
the mighty city of Carthage in North 
Africa and settlements in far-off Gaul 
and Spain. Their fleets ranged all over 
the Mediterranean, bringing back 
treasures that made Tyre and Sidon, 
principal cities of this land in times 
gone by, centers of a great mercantile 
civilization. Hiram, ruler of these cit- 
ies, was a friend and ally of Solomon. 
Throughout the history of the Chosen 
People, there was constant interflow 
of ideas and cultural aspirations. Even 
though the people of the Lebanon 
were heathen they had an apprecia- 
tion of the religion of Israel and some 
knowledge of the prophecies God had 
made about His Son. Theirs was the 
only land outside Palestine ever trod 
by the sacred footsteps of the Master. 
A daughter of Phoenecia won the 
heart of Our Lord by her unrelenting 
confidence in His mercy. What was 
more natural for the disciples of Christ 
in fulfilling their mission of preaching 
His Word than to go first to the land 
to the North, where the way had al- 
ready been prepared? Peter was first 
Bishop of Antioch, which though 
properly in Syria was capital of the 
Roman province that included Leban- 
on. His labors there were not in vain, 
judging only from the long list of 
heroes of the faith recorded in the 
Martyrology as natives of this district. 

Just as the region around Antioch 
was the first in which Christianity can 
be said to have flourished, so also was 
it the first area in which erroneous 
doctrines came to abound. To be a 
heretic, one first must be a Christian; 
there were then no heresies in the 
West because paganism was still pre- 
valent. We hear of Arians, Monophy- 
sites, Nestorians winning a following 
in Syria; we must not forget that the 
bulk of the people remained steadfast 
in the faith. In time the Christian Em- 
perors at Constantinople began to take 
sides in controverted doctrinal ques- 
tions, attributing to themselves the 
power of determining what their sub- 
jects would believe. This was a bit too 
much for one group of Syrian Cath- 
olics, who rallied around the holy ab- 
bot Maron and followed him up the 


Lebanon to  Beit-marun., 
There, cut off from the factions that 
beset the unity of the Church, they 
carried on the worship of God in iso- 
lation. Their loyalty to the fullness of 
the faith was not to be endangered 
by political maneuverings. When the 
Mohammedan horde poured in from 
the deserts of Arabia, the Christians 
of the Lebanon were for a long time 
able to retain their independence. 
Then for centuries they were cut off 
from contact with the Head of the 
Church on Earth, the Pope of Rome, 
though their liturgies and their devo- 
tions manifested full acceptance of 
his authority. Their ecclesiastical lead- 
ers, with the title of Patriarch of An- 
tioch of the Maronites, were zealous 
for the Catholic faith, and, in the 
opinion of competent authorities in 
the field of Church history, kept it 
intact. 

Passing now to the eleventh cen- 
tury—Saint Maron lived in the fifth— 
we see the Maronites saluting as bro- 
thers in the faith the Crusaders from 
the West. These latter were a bit puz- 
zled about their allies from the hills, 
who professed allegiance to the Holy 
See, but used a different language in 
the Mass and had all sorts of customs 
that were strange in the eyes of new- 
comers to the Orient. William of Tyre, 
historian of the Crusades, tells us that 
some 40,000 of them protested their 
loyalty to the Holy See in 1182. To 
satisfy the Westerners, they reluctant- 
ly agreed to give up some of their 
particular customs. They even modi- 
fied their vestments to accord with 
those of the foreigners. They would 
not yield in the matter of the Liturgy, 
and in this the Church upheld them, 
assuring them that this way of wor- 
ship was in full accord with Catholic 
teaching. The great pity, to the litur- 
gists at least, is that some of the Ro- 
man elements that were substituted 
for their own venerable _ traditions 
were alien in spirit to the historic us- 
age of the See of Antioch, and so re- 
main today superimposed as European 
trimmings on a rite that is magnifi- 
cently Oriental in its core. 

One interesting consequence of this 
unhappy fusing of divergent elements 
has been of help to Maronites in more 
recent times, particularly in the case 
of the emigrants. Their Roman vest- 
ments, their Westernized calendar, 
their use of Benediction, stations of 
the cross, and other Western devo- 
tions has led them to be accepted by 
Latin Catholics. So important has 
this been with the spread of Ma 
ronites to all six continents that the 
people. (Continued on page 27) 
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OU spoiled my day today, Father 

Egan. I read your article in The 

Lamp as I had my breakfast coffee. 
I've been sizzling all day. 

You admit early in your article that 
the two-fold code of morality was 
wrong but that it demonstrated the 
regard with which the world held 
women — something special and sa- 
cred, you said. 

What women, Father? It’s also in 
the record that thousands of young 
and old women, who worked as do- 
mestics in this country of ours, per- 
formed back-breaking chores during 
days that were twelve to fourteen 
hours long. Have you ever walked up 
to the fourth floor of an old New York 
City residence carrying tubs of water 
for morning baths and been on the go 
the rest of the day too? Do you know 
about the twelve-hour days that wo- 
men worked on a piece-time basis in 
factories in this country only forty 
years or so ago? Do you know of the 
untold thousands of women who were 
forced for economic and social rea- 
sons to tolerate drunken brutes of hus- 
bands, who raised large families by 
doing other people’s washing so their 
children might eat? 

If that’s part of the golden age of 
womanhood, you may have it Father 
Egan. If that’s being womanly, then 
I'll settle for being what I am today. 

Here’s what I am today and I think 
I represent a very good percentage of 
working women in this country: I am 
a self-supporting person, female if we 
must be specific, who because of Irish 
Catholic parentage happens to be one 
of several daughters. My father’s in- 
come was barely sufficient to get us 
through babyhood, parochial schools 
and high schools; then it was up to 
each of us to assume her share of 
family responsibility. I, for one, do not 
regret my entrance or my career in 
business. As for equality, Father, no— 
not yet; probably never if members of 
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the clergy use their influence against 
us. Despite that remote possibility, 
there is a dawning recognition of wo- 
man’s worth in business, in the pro- 
fessions and even in the sciences. And 
it will take more than a few diehards 
to stop that progress. 

You mention taking dictation from 
a “boss” instead of a husband. Of 
course, it’s preferable. One can al- 
ways quit a boss and try another and 
his dictation but, as Catholics, we 
can’t change husbands quite as readily 


Father Egan, you know as well as 
I do that God intended all of us to 
make the fullest use of our talents. 
So far as I know, He has never set 
down a rule of behaviorism for each 
sex. Remember His comment to Mary 
and Martha? Just because one is born 
a woman, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that one likes to sew, is a good 
cook, loves children, and wants to 
mother the menfolk. And it would 
be a sad waste if all such non-domes- 
tic women had to spend their lives by 
the fire instead of being busy at 
tasks they enjoy in the store, office 
laboratory or factory. 

Today, I think, we are seeing only 
the very superficial effects of wo- 
man’s emancipation. Woman was 
treated as a second-class citizen for 
centuries, so naturally her new-found 
freedom has gone (in some cases only) 
to her head; she’s drunk on the wine 
of freedom and success. But women 
are hardy people and fundamentally 
sensible people. When they couldn't 
change the abuses of a few genera- 
tions ago, they forced themselves to 
tolerate conditions. I’m not worried 
about them now. I think they can be 


A reply to Fr. Egan’s article, ‘Blame It on the Women” 


in which he took women to task for their lack of the 


womanly traits on which our society and nation depend. 


(and it is often just as easy to make 
the wrong selection too.) 

In my opinion, poor deluded female 
that I am, society has gained much 
more than it has lost through the 
emancipation of women. Today’s 
standard of living—with its labor-sav- 
ing devices, longer life span, etc.—is 
part and parcel of the combined ef- 
forts of men and women. Together, 
this head and heart as you termed 
them, through their increased earning 
power, they have made a more com- 
fortable world for all of us. (And I'll 
bet anything, Father Egan, that you 
also enjoy some of these modern com- 
forts.) The increased interest in social 
welfare, community drives of all kinds, 
and the important part taken by wo- 
men in such activity is all traceable 
to her greater awareness, freedom of 
action and developed business ability. 
Churches have benefitted too. No 
longer does only the man of the fam- 
ily dole out the church’s share. Only 
God knows the number of women 
who share their earnings generously 
with their church. 


depended upon to choose intelligently 
once they have demonstrated to them- 
selves and to the world that they can 
think, that they can be self-support- 
ing. They are having a little fling 
now—and a long overdue one. After 
all, they have several thousand years’ 
retribution coming to them but T, for 
one, doubt that they will demand full 
payment. Those darn gentle hearts 
of theirs will keep them from making 
you men too miserable. 

“ I don’t like the way’ you use statis- 
tics, Father. Percentagewise, that 
39,000 women who managed to get 
arrested during the first six months of 
1949 are less than three one-thou- 
sandths of one percent of our total 
population. And why didn’t you show 
some comparative statistics for male 
arrests? I couldn’t iocate quickly (and 
I want to get this letter off while I’m 
still mad) the figures on arrests but 
I did find some other figures: Number 
of prisoners in State and Federal pri- 
sons in 1946 — 134,000 persons. Of 
this 134,000, (Continued on pg. 28) 
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Sunday at Graymoor 


Masses 10:00 A.M. 11:00 A.M. 12 Noon and 12:45 P.M. 
Solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 3:00 P.M. 
Confessions 10:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M. 
Cafeteria and Picnic Grounds. 


On Sundays the Bus for Graymoor leaves the Consolidated Bus 
Terminal, 41 Street and 7th Avenue, New York City at 
9:00 A.M. For full information call Wadsworth 3-7000. 




















EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood ¢ 


COOPERATE with a 


struggling Missionary » 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work 


You CAN satisfy the charity burning 
in your heart to do all of these things. 
Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 
that you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 
in your will you can accomplish all this 
and share in the rewards promised by 
Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 
of real charity by sharing something with 
Christ, Our Blessed Lord and Saviour. 


HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of,........ 
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cially. In place of the serene, com- 
panionable evenings at home toget ier, 
Paul preferred the bright lights wliere 
he was apt to meet fellow writers— 
maybe even a publisher. 

There wasn’t any place in our sinall 
town to meet such notables. Paul be- 
gan digging into their savings in or- 
der to make the trip into Chicago, 
which was our nearest large metro- 
polis. At first he dragged Marianne 
and Toby along with him. But finally 
when Marianne complained, he went 
alone. 

Naturally the town tongues wagged 
relentlessly. Ours is a town founded 
upon the conventional, more so than 
most places. Paul Archer was blazing 
a new trail that could lead only to 
notoriety, a trail that everyone said 
could end only in heartbreak. 

I was in the post office one day 
when the town spinster Gladys Jen- 
nings confronted Marianne with a 
gush of sympathy. 

“You poor child” Gladys consoled, 
smacking her lips together, “How hor- 
ribly lonely you must be with Paul 
working on that nasty old book all the 
time!” 

“I have Toby... 
patiently. 

“And having to support him and 
all! It’s just not right! When a man 
marries a woman, he shouldn't expect 
to sit home fiddling around with a 
hobby while his wife gets out and 
earns the bread and butter! It’s just 
not right, I always say!” Gladys wait- 
ed fully two seconds for Marianne to 
agree. When there was no agreement 
forthcoming, she hurried on, “You 
might as well not be married!” 

I expected Marianne to burst into 
a symphony of righteous indignation 
and tell Gladys Jennings where to 
head off. The old Marianne would 
have, I knew. But the new Marianne 
surprised me. She didn’t say a thing. 
She just turned on her heel and whirl- 
ed blindly toward the post office door 
with tears in her eyes. 

Folks felt pretty sorry for young 
Toby too. Lots of times we'd see other 
fathers hiking toward the country 
with their sons or maybe out on the 
baseball diamond cheering on_ their 
son’s team. But you never saw Toby 
with Paul anymore. 

“Where's your pop?” the kids would 
ask Toby. “Why ain’t he takin’ you to 
the football game tonight?” 

“Dad’s working,” Toby would ans- 
wer. 

“What’s he workin’ at?” 

“He writes.” 

“Everyone writes!” “Leastwise, if 
they went to school.” (Cont. on p. 32) 


.” Marianne said 
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E had our first pilgrimage of the 
1950 season on Trinity Sunday, 
June fourth. About 300 reser- 
had made but from 
our experience of years past we pre- 
pared for a good number more. In all 
about 600 came. On the day before 
there was great hustle and_ bustle 
around the Mountain making the last 
minute preparations—hanging the new 
drapes in the Litle Flower Chapel, 
and preparing the Throne for Ex- 
position—fixing the outdoor Altar— 
stocking the Information Booth, wash- 
ing dishes in the pavilion and getting 
all in readiness. We were fortunate on 
this first Sunday in having an eighty- 
voice choir from St. John the Evan- 
gelist’s Church in Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Although it was cloudy and cold in 
the morning the weather cleared up 
and the day was beautiful. With all 
the Masses, the Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the outdoor 
devotions in honor of St. Anthony 
the pilgrims had a busy day. We are 
glad to be able to report that our 
Community edified by the 
prayerful, devout spirit that so many 
of our visitors showed. 
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All things considered, 
work on the Pilgrim’s Chapel is pro- 
gressing nicely. A solid ledge of rock 
at one corner of the building that 
had to be blasted and excavated held 
us up for about two weeks but now 
the foundations are pretty well in 
and by the time you receive this 
issue of The Lamp the frame of the 
building should be fairly well com- 
pleted. At any rate we have high 
hopes that the Pilgrim’s Chapel will 
be ready for use by the middle of 
August or beginning of September. T 


Lately the Fathers of 
the Definitorium—i.e. the members 
of the council who assist the Father 
General in governing the Friars of 
the Atonement — have been holding 
meeting after lengthy meeting. June 
is traditionally the month when most 
of the new appointments and changes 
of the priests and brothers take place. 
Fr. Alcuin Egan, S.A., newly or- 
dained, becomes assistant director of 
our Christian Unity work. He will 
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have particular charge of publicity 
and Octave arrangements. Fr. Tim- 
othy Dran, S.A., also newly ordained, 
goes to Our Lady of the Atonement 
Mission in Kinston, North Carolina 
as assistant to Fr. Sebastian Simko, 
S.A., Fr. Theophane Murphy, S.A., 
becomes head of the Graymoor Mis- 
sion Band replacing Fr. Boniface 
Reidman, $.A., who has just been ap- 
pointed Master of Clerics at the 
Atonement Seminary in Washington; 
Fr. Charles Wannemacher, S.A., be 
comes Vicar of the Friary at Gray- 
moor. Fr. Richard Roth, S.A.,_ re- 
turns to Graymoor from Golden, B.C. 

For our foreign Mission in Japan 
we have Fr. Clement St. Jacques, S.A. 
formerly the Librarian and professor 
of French and Greek at Montour 
Falls. Accompanying him will be Fr. 
Frederick Davis,  S.A., pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church in Greenwood, 
Canada. Fr. Peter Baptist, $.A., who 
was in the first group to go to Japan 
has appointed Regional Su- 
perior of our Japanese territory. Fr. 
Peter Baptist is a native Japanese who 
came to Canada and became a Cath- 
olic after finishing high school. He 
worked among his own people in Van- 
couver and in Greenwood before he 
returned to Japan about two years ago 
as a Graymoor missionary. Fr. Am- 
brose Kenney, S.A., and Fr. Joseph 
Newell, S.A., are the members of his 
Council. 


been 


We visited Montour 
Falls a short time ago on our trip to 
the Catholic Press Convention. It is 
quite different now from what it was 
when we it last November at 
the dedication. If you remember we 
made a strong point of the fact that 
the building and the grounds looked 
raw and unfinished and that people 
were sinking to their ankles in Mon- 
tour mud. Now all that is changed; 
the debris has all been removed, the 
grounds are well dried out, the floors 
have been polished, the painting has 
been competed. Outside, the lawns 
and the trees are in good condition, 
an old dilanidated chicken house 
and another dilapidated and worthless 
dwelling have been torn down. Much 
of this work has been done by the 
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faculty and students. At the north end 
of the building the Collegians are 
constructing three tennis courts; way 
over in the back, the High School 
students under the direction of Fr. 
Januarius are restoring the baseball 
and football fields. On inclement days 
all hands join in painting the 
gymnasium floor and walls. T 


On June 10, the Most 
Rev. Bishop Kearney of Rochester 
presided at the graduation exercises 
for the High School Department. This 
years class was small—only three- 
Henry Hurtado, Robert Moody and 
Gerald Mulcahy. At the same time 
special awards were conferred on the 
eleven students who placed in the 
Auxilium Latinum competitive  ex- 
aminations. Auxilium Latinum, a na- | 
tional magazine for Latin students 
has been holding these examinations 
for the past nineteen years. This year 
about twentv thousand students par- 
ticipated with entrees from all our 
forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
from seven neighboring foreign coun- 
tries. Out of the fifteen papers sub- 
mitted, one received the ranking of 
summa cum laude; five, magna cum 
laude. In other words, eleven out of 
our fifteen entrees received meritori- 
ous awards. Considering the extensive 
competition our pupils were up 
against, we can't helo but feel that 
this showing on their part was an 
outstanding achievement and does 
real credit to our Seminary and to 
our Latin professors, Fr. Nicholas, 
Fr. Germanus, and Fr. Regis. 
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The students who were successful 


in the exam. together with the awards 
they attained are as follows: 


Robert Hawes Summa cum laude 


Francis Murphy......Magna cum laude 
Terence MckKiernan 

Joseph Gilligan 

Henry Hurtado - - 
Herbert Payne a 


Albert Ramanauskas Cum laude 


Robert Moody : ‘ 
Gerald Mulcahy.......... ~ 
Richard Craig - FA 
Eugene Wilson............ * ” 


Because a good bit of study time 
was lost this vear most of the students 
are going back to Montour Falls for 
summer sessions after a short vacation, 
These summer sessions are generally 
held only for the benefit of those who 
have not completed sufficient work 
in Latin. ? 





ITH the ordination of their 

son, Rev. Fra. Alcuin Egan, 

S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
]. Egan of Throggs Neck, 
Bronx, N.Y., will have two of 
their seven sons priests of the 
Society of the Atonement. Fra. 
Alcuin’s ordination day will truly 
be a most, happy one for Mr. 
and Mrs. Egan. And it will be 
no less a happy day for his 
brothers and sister—especially 
for his four brothers who were 
serving in the armed forces 
overseas when their other 
brother, Father Daniel Egan, 
S.A., was ordained in January 
1945. 

Fra. Alcuin attended St. 
Benedict’s School *n Throggs 
Neck and entered St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary at Gray- 


Rev. Fra. Alcuin Egan, S.A. 


A fairly steady stream 
of vocations to the priesthood and the 
brotherhood is still coming our way. 
We heartily thank God for the goodly 
number of students and brothers com- 
ing to us. But we now have space 
for many more and certainly you can 
see from. the 
above that we have work at home 
and on the missions and plenty of it 
for every qualified young man who 
wishes to give himself to God. If you 
know of any such, encourage him to 
get the necessary information now. 
He can write either to The Lamp or 
better, to the Rev. Director of Vo- 
cations, Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York. A penny postcard will do. We 
would like to start the next school 
vear beginning in September with a 
hundred or more students. So please 
say a few prayers that God will send 
us plenty of fine young men to work 
in His vineyard. We never turn away 
any worthy candidate because of his 
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moor in September of 1937. 
After completing his high school 
and the first two years of college 
at Graymoor, he received the 
habit of our Institute at Sa- 
ranac Lake, N.Y. in July 1943. 

Following his first profession 
of vows, Fra. Alcuin was sent 
to our major seminary in Wash- 
ington where he enrolled in the 
School of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America, 
receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Philosophy in June 
1946. For the past four years 
he has been studying Sacred 
Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

On Sunday morning, June 18, 
Fra. Alciun will sing his First 
Solemn Mass in St. Benedict’s 
Church, Throggs Neck. His 
pastor, the Very Reverend Al- 
bert Huering, O.S.B., will be 
the Assistant Priest. His brother, 
the Reverend Daniel Egan, S.A., 
a member of the Graymoor Mis- 
sion Band, will be the deacon, 
and the Reverend Martin Jen- 
nings, S.A. of Graymoor, who 
is now assisting at St. Barnabas 
Church in the Bronx, will be the 
subdeacon. The Reverend Gil- 
bert V. Hartke, O.P., Head of 
the Speech and Drama De- 
partment at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, will preach 
the sermon. 
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lack of means to finance his educat on, 
The Student Bread Fund and ‘the 
Burses to which you contribute so 
generously enable us to make ‘he 
necessary financial arrangements for 
every student who is capable. t 


This year our Seini- 
narians at Washington played only one 
ball game. Because our ball field had 
been plowed up to make place for 
the new high school being built there, 
by the Archdiocese of 
and because our 


Washington 
numbers at the 
seminary are so few, little preparation 
was made in the early spring. But 
under the dynamic coaching of Fr. 
Edwin Scullin, $.A., the team took 
the field against the Oblates of St. 
Francis De Sales and with the help 
of sustained hitting sprees in the first 
and second innings that accounted 
for seven runs, they were able to 
win 7-6, t 


On June 2, Fra. Owen 
received his minor orders, 
Lector, Porter, Acolyte and Exorcist, 
in the beautiful Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception on the campus of the 
Catholic University. In the same 
Shrine the next day, Fras. Austin 
Kittredge, S. A., of Framingham, 
Mass. and Cletus McGorry, S.A., of 
Allentown, Pa. were ordained sub- 
deacon. t 


Murphy 


The proximity of the 
Church of Saint Onofrio on the Jan- 
iculum to Saint Peter’s and the Vati- 
can has made it a favorite place of 
worship to pilgrims from many lands. 
The Italian people treasure the church 
as the resting place of Torquato 
Tasso, one of their greatest poets. 
To French pilgrims the church is as- 
sociated with Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris, a hero of modern France, as 
well as with Chateaubriand. On April 
15, an American pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine and Rome, under the auspices 
of the Commissariat of the Holy 
Land, was privileged to assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice in the church, cele- 
brated by His Eminence Nicola Card- 
inal Canali in his office as Grand 
Master of the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem. Father Pas- 
chall Kinsell, O.F.M., newly-appoint- 
ed Commissary of the Holy Land for 
the United States, was at the head of 
this pilgrimage. 

On May 5, Cardinal Canali offici- 
ated at a special Mass at Saint 
Onofrio’s to mark the visit to Rome 
of the family of the chief of state of 
Spain. The Knights of the Holy Se- 
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pulciire of Jerusalem served as a 
guar! of honor to the distinguished 
gues's, in Rome to attend the beati- 
fication of Saint Anthony-Mary Claret, 
founder of the Missionary Sons of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, and 
tendered them a reception in the 
Tasso Museum at the close of the 
services. 

Sunday, May 20, saw the church 
thronged by pilgrims from the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, who chose 
it as the place for their jubilee Com- 
munion. Priest pilgrims made use of 
the side altars of the church to cele- 
brate their private dur- 
ing this visit. On the following week- 
end, many 
for the convenience of French _pil- 
grims who had arrived to take part 
in the canonization sched- 
uled at Saint Peters for Saint 
Jean of Valois, Queen of France and 
Franciscan tertiary. On May 29, an 
anniversay Mass for Cardinal Su- 
hard, Archbishop of Paris and Card- 
inal Priest of Saint Onofrio’s was of- 
fered at the high altar by one of the 
pilgrim priests. T 


Masses 


Masses were celebrated 


services 


To guide and assist 
non-Catholic visitors to Rome during 
the Holy Year, 
been set up in the historic Palazzo 
Salviati at the foot of the Janiculum 
Hill. At this center non-Catholics who 
wish information about Rome, the 
Holy Year, and Catholic teaching will 
be helped with direction and litera- 
ture. The foyer operates under the 
direction of the Association Unitas, of 
which Father Charles Boyer, S.J., 
prefect of studies at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome, is pre- 
sident. Our friars are in charge of the 
office during the afternoon hours. His 
Eminence, Giuseppe Cardinal Piz- 
zardo, Bishop of Albano, officiated at 
the dedication services on May 5. Tt 


After an illness of 
about four years, Sr. Mary Michael, 
§.A., passed to her reward on May 
25 at Graymoor. During her religious 
life she held office as Superior of 
the Washington Retreat House and 
as Novice Mistress at Graymoor and 
at the Mother Lurana House in Ire- 
land. The Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral sang the Solemn Mass of Re- 
quiem with Fr. Claver Giblin, S.A., 
and Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A., assisting. 
Please say a prayer for the repose of 
Sister’s soul. 


a special foyer has 


Daring the past month 
a clothing and a profession cere- 














Rev. Fra. Timothy F. Dran, S.A. 


fKATER Timothy, the son of 
[ Mr. and Mrs. George Dran, 

was born in the Bronx, New 
York, but came to Graymoor 
from Jersey City, New Jersey, 
where his parents now reside. 
He received his elementary edu- 
cation at St. Anne’s School, Jer- 
sey City. From grammar school 
he was awarded a partial schol- 
arship to St. Michael’s High 
School in Union City, New Jer- 
sey, where he graduated in June 
of 1941. In September of that 
same year, he entered the Minor 
Seminary, the old St. John’s at 
Graymoor, and finished his two 
vears of College there, gradua- 
ting in June, 1943. After spend- 
ing a year in the Novitiate at 
Saranac Lake, New York, he 
made his Profession, and en- 
tered t':e Major Seminary at 
Washington to pursue his Philo- 
sophy and Theology at the 
Catholic University of America 
there. He receivea his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1946. 

He studied music for several 
summers at Catholic University, 
and acted as Choir Master for 
two years at the Seminary. Be- 
fore he entered Graymoor, 
Frater Timothy took courses in 
art at night school, the know- 
ledge of which helped consid- 
erably in his drawings for the 
Vineyard Forum. He also made 





a picture of Our Lady of the 
Atonement which now graces 
the altar of Our Lady in the 


chapel of the Atonement Sem- 
inary at Washington. For the 
past three years, he has been on 
the Committee for the obser- 
vance of the Chair of Unity 











Octave held at the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at 
Washington. Frater Timothy has 
interested himself in the many 
extra curricular activities at 
the Seminary, particularly the 
Friars’ Forum in which he held 
the position of Secretary for one 
year. 

After being ordained at Gray- 
moor, on June the 17th, Frater 
Timothy will celebrate his First 
Solemn Mass on June the 18th, 
at St. Anne’s Church in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. His pastor, 
the Rev. Joseph A. Shovlin will 
be his Assistant Priest. Rev. 
Aquinas F. Thomas, S.A., of 
the Seminary at Washington, 
will be Deacon, and Rev. Claver 
F. Giblin, S.A., the Assistant 
Director of the Ave Maria Hour, 
will be Subdeacon. The Very 
Rev. Canisius F. Kiniry, S.A., 
a former member of the Gray- 
moor Mission Band and present 
Father Guardian of the Sem- 
inary Friary at Washington, will 
preach the sermon. 








mony were held at the Convent. Nine 
postulants were invested with the 
Holy Habit of the Sisters of the 
Atonement on the feast of St. Michael 
and eight novices made their vows 
on Ascension Thursday. 

Postulants who received the Holy 
Habit were: Catherine Montgomery, 
Sister Catherine Laboure, Brooklyn, 
New York; Barbara D’Aloia,’ Sister 
Marie Assunta, Mechanicville, N.Y.; 
Virginia Gregory, Sister Marv Do- 
lorosa, Houston, Texas; Teresa Sch- 
lereth, Sister Francis Solano, Glenevis, 
Alberta, Canada; June Schlereth, Sis- 
ter Mary Jude, Glenevis, Alberta, 
Canada; Eileen Waldron, Sister 


Francis Cabrini, Clayburg, New York; 
Carmel Finelli, Sister Maria Carmine, 


Troy, New York, Teresa Murray, Sister 


Maria Goretti, Doonbeg, Co. Clare, 
Ireland; Frances Flynn, Sister Marie 


Regina, Drumshambo, Co. Leitrim, 
Ireland. 
Novices professed were: Sister 


Maria Guadalupe, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Sister Maria Raffella, Rome, Italy; 
Sister Maria Inez, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Sister Margaret Marie, Revelstoke, 
B.C.; Sister Mary Rosaria, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Sister Mary Redempta, Phila., 
Pa.; Sister Charlotte, Winooski, Ver- 
mont; Sister Cecilia Maria, Edmonton, 
Canada. 
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What do you think of this Irish girl’s 
ideal husband? Do you think he could be 


found in the United States? In fact, 


do you think he could be found in Eire? 


ROM time to time interesting (to 

women at least) and rather stimu- 

lating articles appear in various 
papers and periodicals under the 
hopeful titles of “My Ideal Girl” or 
“The Girl I'd Like to Marry.” You all 
know the type of production I mean. 
Presumably these pert paragraphs are 
written by members of the opposite 
and more perfect sex, and I like to 
think that these _ literary-minded 
gentlemen are still in the first bloom 
of youthful romanticism seeing they 
openly avow, and sometimes in a 
style delightfully naive, their honest 
belief that the ideal woman is as 
common in the 20th century as she 
was in the first. Evidently these young 
men require an extremely high stand- 
ard from the ladies fated to share 
their hearts and hearths, and really, 
when one looks into the thing, all 
honour to them for that for it is only 
by maintaining exclusive standards 
that the continued excellency of the 
entries for the matrimonial stakes can 
be ensured. 

Quite recently, U , an average girl of 
twenty-four, had the misfortune to 
read such a cri du coeur, that when 
perused left me no option but to sit 
down and examine my fainting con- 
science as to why I fell so far short 
of this modern version of the “perfect 
woman nobly planned.” The findings 
reduced my essentially feminine van- 
ity to such a state that, there’ and 
then, I resolved to show any arrogant 
male, who reads this article, that he 
and his kind are not the only sex to 
suffer from a bad overdose of ideals, 
where a life partner prospective is 
concerned. If any mere man reads the 
consequent production and in his turn 
has cause for self-criticism, then am 
I amply rewarded for the trouble en- 
tailed in pinning down to paper my 
modest requirements when I go hus- 
banding-hunting. 

Here they are or at least some of 
them. If I went into too much detail 
the whole Press wouldn’t hold them. 

He is good; and by this one word is 
embraced everything that constitutes 
a Catholic gentleman as regards his 
attitute to God, to women and to all 
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things great and wise and beautiful. 
My boy worships Beauty in Life, in 
Nature, in Art, in himself and in me. 
He is fond of children and animals 
and the little foolish things of every- 
day. He loves laughter and sunshine 
and fields and bridges and clouds 
and hills and sea. He is familiar with 
trees and flowers and everything ap- 
pertaining to country life, yet he is 
also keenly alive to the poetry and 
force and intensity and even peace of 
a great city, especially at night when 
the stars and the streetlamps shiver 
in the water, and one’s heart feels 
strangely alive with the mystery. 

He has a good knowledge of litera- 
ture and I prize very much this in- 
terest in the world of books and 
letters, for I can come to him with 
confidence for sure criticism of my 
own amateurish attempts. Before 
meeting him I was heartily tired of 
the type of boy-friend, who greeted 
the flourishing of my little literary 
triumphs with, “When will you learn 
to grow up, Little Girl?” or “Gosh, 
you must be raking it in these days,” 
or just plain mystified silence before 
the astounding fact that a girl-friend 
should occasionally get a short story, 
poem or article published. This was 
the most maddening reaction of all. 
But this lad is different for he actually 
scribbles a bit himself. Now we are 
partners in a fascinating hobby, and 
if there is slight competition there is 
certainly no jealousy. 

He is not unreasonable in his de- 
mands on my leisure, for he realises 
that working overtime half the year 
at the office, leaves me rather short 
of the delightful and precious com- 
modity. We both hold that, falling 
in love, through blending our per- 
sonalities, does not entail the sacrifice 
of our individuality, and so he has 
his interests outside of me, which 
leaves me free to attend to my pur- 
suits. Though I love this man [I still 
want to be myself as long as I live. 
When I marry him I am sure of ample 
opportunity to develop the only part 
of me that will keep on growing— 
my mind. | must have time for study, 
for reading, for intelligent radio- 
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listening, for writing, for discussion, 
for meeting people, for moderate 
travel, for theatre and lecture hall, 
for cinema and public meeting. Thus 
my husband will regard me as a 
whole lot more than an unpaid do- 
mestic looking after his home and 
personal comfort, or “a fruitful vine 
on the walls of his house.” He will 
treat me as a loved equal, a comrade 
through life’s adventures and a 
sharer of his destiny here and here- 
after. 

As I introduced the subject of 
leisure in the preceding paragraph, I 
now hasten to add that my Ideal 
never seeks to force his wishes on 
me as regards the spending of our 
time together. He remembers. that 
his lady confers an honour by con- 
senting to accompany him and that 
the choice of entertainment lies with 
her. And in deciding where we 
go and what we do, because | love 
him I endeavour to choose a venue 
acceptable to both of us, or if this 
cannnot be we go fifty-fifty on al- 
ternate nights. I prize very dearly this 
attitude on his part, for I have often 
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been taken out by gallants that so 
far forgot the laws of chivalry as to 
sulk when my choice was not to their 
liking. 

Like most of my unblushing sex 
I fall for a skilful compliment prettily 
administered and in this old-as-Adam 
art Romeo excells. There is nothing 
like sheer honest-to-goodness flattery 
to make a woman feel good, and 
evidently he believes in building up 
my morale thus, for he never fails to 
appreciate the slightest little touches 
in the matter of my looks and my 
dress. 

When we draw near a Church he 
makes no demur about accompanying 
me for a brief visit. And it gives me 
pleasure to see him genuflect pro- 
perly. Most lads are content with a 
perfunctory bob as if they were vic- 
tims of lock-knees. He also has a 
delightful little habit of tipping me 
Holy Water as we enter and depart, 
as Religious do when filing into their 
Oratories two by two. An equally nice 
habit of his is lighting a wee candle 
at Our Lady’s Shrine on her Saturdays 
and Feastdays. Any boy who is gal- 
lant to the Queen of Heaven will not 
fail where his girl and, later on his 
wife, is concerned. 

He is thoughtful in the matter of 
presents, and does not limit his giving 
to the conventional occasions such as 
at Christmas, Birthdays, and anniver- 
saries. Until I met him I never had a 
Cavalier that thought of buying me a 
penny bunch of violets for my lapel 
when we passed an old lady with a 
basket. I love flowers, I love fruit and 
I love books, and these loves he fre- 
quently gratifies and ignores the treats 
I never could appreciate—chocolates, 
sweets, ices, and minerals that fizz in 
my nose and the like. Every now and 
again he produces a tiny flash of my 
favorite scent, a lace collar, a pretty 
brooch or a gay handkerchief. These 
timely presents are inexpensive, but 
what rich dividends of love and ap- 
preciation they reap for him! 

When a battered old body comes 
along with a whine, my boy instantly 
produces a small coin or two that 
sends the importunate one away satis- 
fied. Even if he is thereby encouraging 
vagrancy, drunkenness, etc., what mat- 
ter! The fruit of the charity goes to 
God anyway. And I’m not compelled 
to fish in my bag for cash I cannot 
easily locate. 

He is not a snob in any sense of 
the word. I’m very friendly myself, 
and when I strike up a conversation 
with strangers in a public vehicle, 
in a queue, while sharing a table or 
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sheltering from a shower in a door- 
way he joins in, and does not assume 
a distant, snooty attitude just because 
“we don’t know them, do we?” 

When we are talking together in 
public he does not speak in such a 
tone that the neighbours are conver- 
sant with our affairs, neither does he 
subdue his voice to such a pitch of 
discretion that even his guardian 
angel would have to strain to catch 
the eloquence. He is interesting to 
talk to, not usurping all the conver- 
sation, not over modest, not over 
boastful, and when a third party joins 
in I can sit back and feel proud of 
my man. He laughs nicely too and 
does not outrage my nerves with 
shrieks, hoots, cackles or giggles. 

Someone wants to be told what he 
looks like? Well, he’s not exactly that 
handsome that I feel pretty much 
plain Jane beside him, but on the 
whole his is a pleasant, likeable ap- 
pearance. His eyes are rather large 
and set fairly wide apart, and when he 
laughs they light up to his smile. 
His mouth turns up at the corners 
for he is by nature an optimist, and 
his teeth are even and well cared for. 

He is particular about his clothes 
too, and about getting his hair cut. 
As he has a nice natural wave in 
front he doesn’t plaster it down with 
too liberal applications of oil as lots 
of fellows seem to delight in doing, 
to the fury of sisters and girl-friends. 

Another point to his credit is that 
the comb in his pocket is always 
perfectly clean. As regards what he 
wears, all thanks to Providence that 
gave him no taste for flashy ties or 
yellow slipovers, loud-patterned socks, 
suede shoes, or a_ preference for 
brown ones with a blue suit. And he 
abhors those bow-knot ties with spots 
on them as much as I do. His hats fit 
him too and don’t sit on top of his 
head like the lid on a teapot. He de- 
clares he won’t carry an umbrella till 
he’s over sixty, and he’s not fidgety 
about catching cold, yet he has sense 
enough to carry a mack if it looks 
like rain when he’s leaving the house. 
And I do love those spotless flannels 
of his in Summertime with the well- 
cut sports jacket, just as much as I 
do the big tweed overcoat he belts 
round him in the Winter. 

I can look up to him physically as 
well as every other way, for he is 
five inches taller than I am. He walks 
straight (I mean his toes neither in 
or out) and he doesn’t stride so that 
I have to trot to keep abreast of him. 
He does not swing his arms exces- 
sively yet he is not exactly paralysed 
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from the waist up. Shoulders well 
back and head up too—a fine speci- 
men of young manhood indeed and a 
credit to everybody connected with 
him 

If there is anything that offends 
me in a man, it is even a suspicion of 
bad manners. I never have occasion 


PRAYER FOR THE WORLD 
“Not for these alone.” 
This was the Master's prayer. 
So we must pray 

for mankind everywhere, 
Not only for oneself, 

relations, friends. 
True prayer includes the world; 

it never ends 
Forever flowing, going on and on, 
Encircling all within its benison 
A ceaseless rosary of light and grace 
That blesses those 

of every clime and race. 


—Louise Darcy 
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to blush for Ideal in that respect, for 
his mother and his teachers did their 
duty well. He does not plump for 
the most comfortable chair in my 
flat when he enters it, neither does 
he fiddle with the radio. He is care- 
ful to stand up when my mother 
enters the room and to open the door 
for her when she leaves it. He is not 
above helping to lay the table for tea 
and to wash up afterwards. When 
the fuel box needs replenishing he 
does it unasked and he’s quite good 
at answering the doorbell. When a 
meal is ready he doesn’t linger at 
whatever he’s doing, but promptly 
comes to the table. And when eating 
he strikes the happy medium between 
a rabbit and a wolf. It is a pleasure 
to see him clear his plate like any 
healthy young man, and he does not 
get on the nerves of the company by 
incessant stirring of an inoffensive cup 
of tea till it’s well into the saucer. 
When we are dining out he is capable 
of locating a table, and pulling out a 
chair for me, and ordering the repast 
without tripping up somebody or 
bullying the waitress. Everywhere he 
helps me remove my coat before 
tackling his own and ditto when it 
comes to getting into it again. When 
travelling by bus he is agile in offer- 
his seat to Religious and to ladies 
and to elderly men, and he is not 
above relieving an overburdened 
mother by taking a child on his knee 
when seated. He never misses a Salute 
where one is expected, and when 


something goes against him he doe :n’t 
vent his disappointment on the {rst 
obliging object that crosses his path. 

He’s not a fidget and has no an- 
noying mannerisms to speak of. For 
instance the tram ticket is never in 
shreds on the floor when the Inspec- 
tor comes, thus there’s no occasion 
for us to bump our heads smartly 
together when fishing for it. 

For many reasons he doesn’t drink, 
so that I’m glad he smokes. People 
generally hold that a man who doesn’t 
smoke or drink has a deep-seated vice 
somewhere. And he smokes a pipe— 
lovely! I have always preferred pipes 
to cigarettes. They smell nicer, look 
better and leave no mess about. Per- 
haps I should mention here that I am 
a non-smoker myself, so may be un- 
duly prejudiced against cigarettes. 

My man is not the jealous posses- 
sive type. He is able to look at him- 
self outside of himself and laugh and 
he’s a bigger and better man for the 
exercise. When we are at a dance or 
other social engagement together, I 
do not expect him to be my shadow 
just as he doesn’t desire I should be 
his. I dislike ostensible pairing off in 
public. He introduces me to his fri- 
ends and in a tactful way sees to it I 
secure a change of partners on the 
floor. If I have girl friends present he 
does his duty nobly by them and 
doubtless enjoys new pastures as 
much as I do. Thus we do not run the 
risk of becoming deadly used to, or 
worse still, bored with each other. 

When he saw me home the first 
time we met, he did not try to kiss 
me. No, he shook hands and thanked 
me and raised his hat as a gentlemen 
should. We knew each other a good 
while before such a concession was 
sought or granted. I must admit I 
like the way he does kiss me now— 
hard, brief, dry and silent (who wants 
a smack at the gate that will awaken 
the neighbours?) When at the cinema 
he lets me concentrate on the film 
then showing. I do not want affection 
in public—a warm courtesy is suffi- 
cient. 

The profession of my husband-to- 
be? Yes, of course that is important. 
Personally I have always had a keener 
interest in a lad whose work was con- 
nected with books or newspapers. 
Second choice went out to the teach 
ing and medical professions in order 
of preference. Next in merit ranked 
clerical work or position in the busi- 
ness world. 

We both desire children and have 
agreed that if God gives us none 


of our (Continued on page 32) 
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by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


(({)OME to Me all you that labor and 
are heavily burdened, and I will 
| refresh you!” Has that tender ap- 
peal of the world’s Redeemer ever 
been directed to an age more desper- 
ately in need of Divine peace than 
our own? For who now, drawing on 
their own boast of 
peace or security? No one! There was 
a time not so long ago when perhaps 
a few individuals, cushioned in wealth 
and isolated in their own little world, 
could settle back in a certain false 
security and say, “all’s well with the 
world,” materially at least. But even 
that wretched pretense has failed; the 
shadows of war now threaten all with- 
out distinction, and to borrow a phrase 
from Scripture, “fear sits upon every 
face.” The Holy Father himself de- 
clares “the skies are heavy with storm 
clouds and untold dangers menace all 
human society and the Church itself.” 
(Mystici Corporis ) 


resources, Can 


But the divine invitation is not 
withdrawn—the love of Christ remains 
forever. If the anger of God threatens 
our lawless world with the scourges 
of another global war, yet the Divine 
Heart is not closed to us. St. Anthony 
himself points to that last remaining 
refuge when he declares, “The Heart 
of Jesus is the haven in which we 
must secure ourselves against the 
wrath of God.” Let us hasten then, to 
take refuge in that Sacred Heart by 
repenting sincerely of our sins and 
our carelessness, and resolve to give 
ourselves up more fully to the love of 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord. We, all of us, 
stand in these days in the shadow of 
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the wrath of God; let us heed St. An- 
thony while there is yet time; let us 
heed the very voice of God our Savi- 
our. “Come to me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 


rest.” Tt 


ANTHONY is very aptly represent- 
ed as adorer of the Sacred Heart in 
the very fine mural painting that 
beautifies the chapel of St. Anthony’s 
Orphanage, maintained by the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart at 
Arlington, New Jersey. 

The main altar is surmounted by a 
statue of the Sacred Heart and the 
mural is so arranged as to form a 
graceful whole with the altar crown. 
On the Epistle side kneels St. An- 
thony with hands clasped in adora- 
tion; on the Gospel side is Mother 
Cabrini in the habit of the Order she 
founded. The Holy Ghost and the 
Heavenly Father with extended arms 
carries the picture to completion, 
while angels and clouds and a floating 
ribbon of cherubs unify the whole. It 
is certainly a beautiful piece of work, 
and a worthy tribute to the Saint who 
was so completely devoted to the 
Heart of Jesus. 


From out West the following favor is 
reported. “St. Anthony obtained a 
great favor for me today so I hasten 
to express my gratitude. Two checks 
for over $60,000 were lost between 
three girls. I handed them for delivery 
to the bookkeeper. The messenger 
who took them was instructed clearly 
to whom to give them and I asked her 
twenty minutes after if she had car- 








an affirma- 
thought no 
about it. The next day at close 
of business, the bookkeeper intormed 
me the two items in question remain- 
ed unpaid. Although I had no respon- 
sibility, I did feel grave concern tor 
the ‘embarrassment — the company 
would suffer in reporting the loss. Af- 
ter a thorough search and a fervent 
promise to St. Anthony, the checks 
were found in baled waste paper 
ready for shipment to the shredding 
machine. To me it was nothing short 
of a miracle to recover them, hence 
my thanksgiving to Almighty God and 
St. Anthony.” 


I received 
tive reply, and naturally 
more 


ried out orders. 








THERE was in the time of St. An- 


thony, a lady of Limoges who was a 
great friend and benefactress of the 
Friars, and this caused her husband 


to mistreat her harshly on more than 
one occasion. One day in a rage, he 
badly disfigured her hair, much to her 
distress. But with no waste of time, 
she betook herseif to St. Anthony, 
then in the neighborhood, and related 
to him all that had happened and beg- 
ged him to restore her hair.again. He 
was a bit diffident at first, possibly 
scenting a little vanity in the situa- 
tion, but finally yielded to her entrea- 
ties, and kneeling down, prayed. As 
he prayed, her hair was restored to its 
original beauty. Better still, the hus- 
band repented of his attitude, renew- 
ed his love for his wife, and ever af- 
ter was a great friend of St. Anthony 
and the Franciscan Order. 


“WHILE engaged in prayer on the 
feast of St. Anthony, I saw the soul of 
this Saint borne by angels to the feet 
of Christ. Our Lord opened wide the 
wound of His Heart, and this Heart, 
all radiant with light, attracted and 
seemed in some sort to absorb the soul 
of St. Anthony as the light of the sun 
absorbs all other light. 

“In the heart of Jesus the soul of the 
Saint appeared to me like a precious 
gem of radiating brilliance which en- 
tirely filled the cavity. The varied play 
of its colours represented to me the 
virtues of the saint,—they shone with 
marvelous splendour in the ocean of 
light proceeding from the Heart of 
Jesus, to the honour of Christ and the 
glory of the Saint Himself. Then Jesus 
took this lustrous gem in His Heart 
and presented it to His Heavenly Fa- 
ther, who set it forth to the admira- 
tion of the angels and Saints.” 

So wrote the Ven. Jane Mary of the 
Cross, writing three hundred years af- 
ter the death of the Saint. 7 
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should Mother’s Day worry 
O'Hara? Mrs. Pat O’Hara, Sr., 
er, had been a fine woman. 
(raised a fine family and was 
edly enjoying the fruits of her 
it Heaven. 
§ Sheila, his wife, that was 
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© spend tomorrow at home. 
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nd love. 


ail during their schooldays. 
fsoon as Pat became a police- 
Were married. A year of 
followed. Tall stately 
pwho took life so seriously, had 
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made Pat 


a wonderful wife. They 
planned a big family. 

Both came from a big family, and 
both loved a big family. So when they 
became aware that Little Pat or Little 
Sheila was on the way, their happi- 
ness knew no bounds. 

But Sheila had been a mother just 
a few hours. Just before time for the 
baby to arrive she slipped down the 
icy back steps. They rushed her to 
the hospital. The baby was born and 
lived only a few hours. The doctors 
saved Sheila’s life, but they said she 
could never have another baby. 

The first Mother’s Day after Little 
Pat died, Sheila was still confined to 
her bed. She cried all day. Pat was 
unable to comfort her. 

After Sheila was able to be up 
Pat sent her away to her sister’s home 
for a visit. She was much improved 
physically when she returned, but she 
still grieved for Little Pat. She spent 
long hours just sitting before the 
drawer that held his tiny garments. 
She would take them out piece by 
piece and fold and refold. 

Pat had talked to the doctor 

about her. The doctor told him to try 
and get Sheila’s consent to adopt a 
baby. He was afraid that if she con- 
tinued to brood she would lose her 
mind. 
* Pat had talked to Sheila about 
their adopting a baby. She refused. 
Indeed she seemed to shrink from 
touching any baby. 

Sheila was very decided in her 
refusal. She said she would never 
bring another baby to their home to 
take Little Pat’s place. 

Pat pleaded with her, He pictured 
the long, childless years ahead for 
them. He begged her to reconsider, 
but she refused. It seemed to make 
her so miserable he never broached the 
subject again. 

A year passed and Sheila looked so 
bad that Pat went back to see the 
doctor. That very day the doctor 
told Pat that he felt that another 
baby was the only cure for Sheila. 
That he, Pat, must be firm and tell 
Sheila that they’ were going to adopt 
a baby. 

That was the reason that Officer 
O'Hara mopped his brow and wanted 
to run away. He had a problem, for 
he knew Sheila. When she made up 
her mind—well, he had never known 
her to change it. Oh! of course, if she 
was wrong she would finally yield. 
But how to perform the miracle of 
making her understand she was 
wrong to give way to grief all her life? 

Then Officer O'Hara squaring his 
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calling him- 
self a mouse, brought his feet down 
a little harder on the cement pave- 
ment. He 
brain to find words and think of some 
action that 
Sheila’s grief stricken heart. 


shoulders and mentally 


continued to wrack his 


course of would reach 


Five minutes later he was startled 
by the appearance of two boys dash- 
ing out of a dark alley. He instine- 





COMMUNION 


Keep Thou my thoughts, O Lord: 
Thoughts turn to deeds, 
So let my thoughts bear fruit 


For others’ needs 


Keep Thou my thoughts, O Lord, 
Prune all of ill: 

My mind with instinct fire 

To do Thy Will. 


Keep Thou my thoughts like blooms 
On hourgeoned tree, 
That at Thy Spirit’s breath 
They float to Thee. 
Julia W. Wolfe 


tively grabbed both by a shoulder as 
they attempted to pass him. 

“Stop you two spalpeens,” he gave 
them a little shake. “What mischief 
have you two been up to now?” 

“Let loose,” whined the smallest 
boy. “We ‘aint done nothin’. We just 
goin’ home.” 

“Late hour for you to be out,” said 
Officer O’Hara. “Sure, come with me 
to the station. We will find out why 
you were in such a hurry.” 

“Aw, Paddie,” coaxed the big boy. 
“You wouldn’t be takin’ us in. Sid is 
right, we ‘aint done a thing.” 

“Digging in trash cans, I suppose.” 
said Officer O'Hara. “Not much to 
find there.” 

“That’s what you think,” began the 
oldest boy. 

Just then a loud wail sounded from 
the dark alley behind them. Taking 
advantage of the officer’s surprise 
the oldest boy managed to break 
loose and run. 

Holding tight to the small boy Of- 
ficer O’Hara turned his flashlight 
down the alley. Its beam finally 
rested on a trash can by the back door 


of a building. The top of a market 
basket peeped above the top of the 
can. The loud wails came from its 
depths. 

Hardly believing his ears Officer 
O'Hara, dragging the boy along with 
him, reached the trash can and turned 
the flashlight’s beam into the basket. 

Inside was a baby. About a month 
old as well as Pat could guess. It had 
kicked the dirty blanket aside and was 
screaming lustily, its little hands and 
feet waving aimlessly in the air. 

“What does this mean,” sternly 
questioned Pat turning to the boy. 
“Talk fast Kid.” 

“Honest, Officer,” shrilly cried t':c 
kid beginning to sniffle. “Tad and me 
don’t know nothin’. A man met us at 
the other end of the alley. He told 
us if we didn’t get you to look at the 
trash can he would kill us.” 

“Who was he,” demanded the of- 
ficer. 

“We dunno,” replied the boy. ‘It 
was too dark to see. He said he was 
going to keep us covered until you 
came and we better not run away. 
He said he would shoot if we tried it. 
We was scared to death. We run 
when you finally showed up. We 
thought he wouldn’t shoot if you was 
here.” : 

Then with a big twist the boy 
wriggled loose and made his getaway. 
Pat knew the two urchins and de- 
cided he could pick them up tomor- 
row if he needed them. He turned his 
attention to the baby. 

By the light of the flashlight Pat 
saw the basket held only the baby 
and the dirty blanket. He picked 
both up and started toward the sta- 
tion house. 

Several yards later he was sud- 
denly stopped by a sudden thought. 
Why not take the baby home? He 
had a good excuse to give Sheila. He 
was tired and it would be alright to 
take the baby to the station in the 
morning. 

He looked at the baby again in the 
brightness of a street light. He saw 
bright blue eyes filled with tears and 
a well shaped little head with strands 
of black hair covering it. 

Then he noticed a paper pinned 
with a safety pin to one corner of the 
dirty blanket. He unpinned and read 
the crudely printed message it con- 
tained, “For Officer O'Hara.” 

He gasped. Did they mean it for 
him personally? Or was it because he 
represented the law? He puzzled over 
the note as he walked rapidly toward 


home. (Continued on page 31) 
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N a moving appeal at the beginning 

of this month, Pope Pius urged the 

peoples and governments of the 
world to pool their resources in 
a campaign to bring about social 
justice and halt the onward march of 
atheism and materialism. 

The removal of the danger inher- 
ent in atheism and materalism, the 
Pontiff be attained if 
men act in “the spirit of justice, love 
and peace.” The Church, he contin- 
ued, which has foreseen that danger, 


declared, can 


is already doing whatever it can to 
alleviate suffering and therefore must 
be aided and supported by all those 
who are likewise fighting or will fight 
against social injustice. t 


The Archbishop — of 
Ottawa, Most Rev. Alexander Vachon, 
has been appointed by the Holy See 
as president of the Committee of the 
International Eucharistic Congress. 
He succeeds the late Bishop Heylen 
of Namur, Belgium. i 


The official Catholic 


Directory for the present year just 
issued in New York shows that the 
Catholic population of the United 
States, Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands has reached a_ total of 


27,.766.141, reflecting an increase of 
1.047.789 over figures for 1949. T 


The Medical Society 
of the State of New York at its meet- 
ing last month unanimously adopted 
unalterably 

any 


a_ resolution opposing 
and that 
will legalize euthanasia. This action 
of the New York State physicians 
follows the condemnaton of the so- 
called “mercy killing” by the World 
Medical Association representing more 


euthanasia legislation 


than five hundred thousand doctors 


from more than forty nations—which 
had its annual meeting in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark recently. t 

In an article written 
for a recent issue of the Catholic 


Herald of London, Paul Scott Mon- 
tague, former Archpriest of the Greek 
Orthodox (schismatic) Church, states 
that “the spirit of true religion and 
a belief in 
grained in the Russian people that 
justice is bound to triumph.” 

“It is sometimes believed,” he 
writes, “that the 30 vears of Com- 
munist rule in Soviet Russia has prac- 
tically destroyed any idea of religion 
in the minds and souls of the great 
majority of the generation which has 
grown up since the Revolution. 


God are so deeply in- 
















































































































































































“It is true that the militant atheists 
who have controlled the country since 
that time have . . . done their utmost 
to tra 
and mvstical races in the world into 
a totally materialistic society. Every 
means known to fallen man and the 
devil has been used to achieve this 
frightful objective, but all have failed.” 

Mr. Scott Montague was recently 
received into the Catholic Church. tT 


nsform one of the most religious 


A great deal of activ- 
ity and widespread interest in being 
manifested throughout Britain in the 
Scottish movement which has for its 
the reestablishment of Scot- 
land as a nation. One of the leaders 
in this movement, a non-Catholic, 
Mr. Oliver Brown, at a recent public 
meeting, the 
Presbyterians to retain old buildings 


purpose 


questioned right | of 
which, he said, were erected for Cath- 
olic services. He suggested that Scot- 
tish might, “with 
dignits return Catholic 
Cathedrals and abbevs taken during 
the Reformation. T 


Presbyterians 


and honor,” 


The speculation and 
curiosity aroused by the stories in the 
public press regarding the declination 
of Msgr. Franz Jachyn to be con- 
secrated as a Bishop in Vienna will 
now come to an end. His declination 
was due to his deep humility, a fact 
which is not unustal as bishoprics 
have been declined in the past. St. 
Peter Canisius, confessor and Doctor 
of the Church, died in 1597, 
refused as did St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory of Nazianus. They were later 
persuaded that it was the will of 
God that they accept. Such too is 
the happy ending to the story of 


who 





Msgr. Jachym. Pope Pius, having 
heard his explanation dispelled his 
fears of being unworthy of the great 
office of bishop, arranged that the 
consecration take place in Rome on 
May 19 so that today Msgr. Jachym 
is Bishop Coadjutor to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna. t 


Ih poor health for a 
number of years, the Most Rev. Ger- 
ald Shaughnessy, fourth Bishop of 
Seattle died on May 18 at the age 
of sixty-three years. In London On- 


tario, on June 2, the Most Rev. John 
T. Kidd died at the age of 
eighty-one. t 


At the convention of 
Council on Education 
in Chicago last month the president, 
Dr. George F. Zook, was re- 
tiring after sixteen years of service 
in that office, declared that for edu- 
cation and religion to take a neutral 
attitude toward each other “seems, 
indeed, both illogical and foolish. The 
values and qualities of religion and 


the American 


who 


democracy respectively are so similar 
and interrelated that they ought to be 
regarded by educators, by ministers of 
religion, and by the public as partners 
in perfecting the individual.” 
Motivated by convictions, 
the Protestant Episcopal parishes in 
Louisiana and other Southern States 
are rapidly providing parish schools 


similar 


as “the church’s answer to a_ too 
materialistic public school system.” 
So said Rev. David C. Colony, 


rector of St. Martin’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Metaire, La., and 
newly-elected national president of 
the Episcopal Parish School Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. that during the 
last two years, 11 Episcopal schools 


Colonv said 


have been established in Louisiana, 


and “they are mushrooming through- 


out the nation, especially in the 
South.” 
They have been necessitated, he 


explained, by a patent failure of the 
public school system to recognize 
man as anything more than an auto- 
maton in an amoral universe. 
Declaring that public schools con- 
centrate too heavily on the materia- 
listic, he added that “they have gotten 
from anv subject that can’t be 
turned into dollars and cents.” 


away 


Miss Marie C. Curry 
of Bellerose, Long Island, New York 
State Regent and National Director 
of the Catholic Daughters of America 
was presented with the Papal Cross 
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at the twenty-second biennial con- 
vention held in Syracuse last month. 
The presentation was made by Most 
Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, state chap- 
lain and Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. 


A member of India’s 
delegation to the United Nations, 
Father Jerome de Sousa, S.J., speak- 
ing to a group of business men and 
women in New York, last month, 
urged that Catholics stop criticizing 
the UN on such grounds as “it does 
not mention God” and “the Pope is 
not represented” and “it is a_plat- 
form for the enemies of the Church.” 

Father de Sousa pointed out that it 
is better not to force the name of 
God down the throats of people who 
do not believe. His Name on their 
lips would be blasphemous. And, he 
added: “As Catholics, we have the 
obligation to use every means toward 
peace because Christ is the Prince 
of Peace. We have the obligation to 
work toward the day when nations 
will settle their quarrels not by blood- 
shed and destruction, but by sitting 
down together, praying and talking 
with reasonableness, as brothers, not 
as armed warriors in opposing camps.” 

Scoring an “indifference” on the 
part of Catholics “toward their civic 
duties,” Father de Sousa urged the 
necessity of taking “an active part in 
the public life of the country.” 

He said that although “diabolical 
ingenuity” had been used in attacks 
against the Church in predominantly 
Catholic countries, the Communists 
there would not have come to power 
“if all Catholics were on the alert to 
their civic duties and had taken an 
interest in public affairs.” T 


The latest proposal 
made by the leaders in Israeli to 
accept United Nations Authority over 
the Holy Places in Jerusalem instead 
of the internationalization previously 
proposed is considered inadequate by 
the Holy See according to press re- 
ports from Rome. 

In many pronouncements over the 
past years Pope Pius has advocated 
that Jerusalem and the surrounding 
territory, including Bethlehem, should 
become a separate area administered 
by the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council. The Vatican feels that 
nothing short of an_ international 


regime for both New and Old Jeru- 
salem would give sufficient guaran- 
tees for the protection of the Holy 
Places, provided means were sup- 
plied to the United Nations to carry 
out that task. 


ow?p’ THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


The view in Vatican circles accord- 
ing to a New York Times report, is 
that Israel’s latest plan—and her for- 
mer proposals — stemmed from na- 
tionalist feeling that was primarily 
concerned with safeguarding Israeli 
sovereignty. This, they said, was a 
basic obstacle to understanding. 

“The establishment of an_ inter- 
national regime in Jerusalem means 
that that city will be administered 
not by one given nation but by a 
body, which because it is interna- 
tional, has no nationality of its own,” 
these circles said. 

“Israel therefore, is not being 
called upon to relinquish to a foreign 
state its sovereign rights over Jeru- 
salem. It is called upon to hand over 
to an international body the admin- 
istration of a city for certain specific 
reasons which Israel itself recognizes 
as having some weight because it has 
declared itself ready to offer, as a 
state, safe guarantees, as were em- 
bodied in the resolution approved 
Dec. 12, 1949, by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

“That resolution does not affect 
the principle of the ‘nationality’ of 
Jerusalem since no one disputes that 
principle. The question is one of ad- 
ministration and not of nationality. T 


Ata meeting in Min- 
neapolis last month a group of Con- 
gregational layman who are prominent 
in the business and professional life 
of Minnesota, adopted a_ resolution 
calling for an end to alleged lobbying 
activities of the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tain Churches. The resolution 
clared that the council’s lobbying is 
“contrary to traditional Congregational 
usage and involves an unwarranted 
use of the name and aggregate influ- 
ence of the Congregational-Christian 
fellowship as well as of denomina- 
tional funds.” 

The laymen at the meeting accused 
the council of lobbying in Congress 
for socialized medicine, federal aid to 
education and other purposes. 


de- 


The latest proposals 
looking to unity of faith among the 


sects outside the Catholic Church 
have, it seems, evoked curiosity but 
little interest outside small groups 


here and there. In Newark. N.J., the 
well-known anti-Catholic, Bishon G. 
Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church, proposed that all Protestant 
congregations in each American 
community be merged under the 
name of whichever denomination 
is in the majority. He explained 


that his over-all plan would involve, 
for instance, Methodists beco:ning 
Presby terians in a community in w hich 
Presbyterians outnumber the Metho- 
dists, and, concurrently, the Preshyte- 
rians of another community becoming 
Methodists where the Methodists are 
in the majority. 

Bishop Oxnam said that “elimina. 
tion of competition among _ the 
churches” would leave in each com- 
munity “a strong denominational 
church, and would release funds and 
personnel for service in communities 
at present unchurched.” 

In Manchester, N.H., Right Rev. 
Dr. Charles F. Hall, Episcopal bishop 
was charged by the American Church 
Union (Episcopal) with violating “the 
doctrine, discipline and worship” of 
his communion by taking part in a 
“joint ordination” with a Presbyterian 
and a Congregational minister. 

The Church Union also objected 
to the action of Bishop Dun of Wash- 
ington who had invited “all Christian 
ministers of Washington, except those 
of the Roman Church, to ‘join us... 
by receiving Holy Communion,” 

A drifting away from definite re- 
ligious beliefs among the sects will 
not lead to that unity for which Christ 
pleaded. It will be found only in the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of which His Holiness, Pope 


Pius XII is Vicar. 


The proposal of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States prohibiting marriages between 
its members and Catholics has been 
hailed in Catholic circles as a move 
that will help promote the Catholic 
Church’s policy against mixed mar- 
riages. As every Catholic knows. the 
Catholic Church has always opposed 
such marriages, not only because of 
the danger to the faith of the Catholic 
party and of the child, but also be: 
cause they often turn out very ut 
happily for both parties. 


Deploring the brazen 
indecency which is heralded in 
screaming headlines in our papers. 
motion picture screens, and in other 
forms of public display as indicative 
of the low estate into which the 
spiritual life of this nation has fallen, 
Justice Matthew Troy, in speaking be- 
fore a group of Catholic women i 
Brooklyn, urged a positive drive t 
counteract the ridicule which is 
heaped upon the Christian life. The 
champions of decency, he said, must 
be just as aggressive and just as active 
as their enemies are. t 
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CONFESSION IN WRITING ... Is 
it permissable for a person who is 
deaf to write out his confession on 
paper and hand it to the confessor? 
N.G., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes. This is permitted, and advis- 
able, but not strictly necessary. Often 
it is difficult for deaf-mutes to find a 
priest who knows the sign language, 
and the above method may be used. 
A sick person in close proximity to 
others (e.g. in a hospital ward) may 
also write out his sins on a piece of 
paper which the priest destroys im- 
mediately after. 


GOD’S CHILDREN .. . What is the 
most successful method to use when 
telling young children about God? 
D.M.W., Silver Spring, Md. 
To children, only what is related 
to their lives has real meaning. Thus 
God is best presented to them as a 
loving Father rather than as a Crea- 
tor of the universe. The child should 
in early years learn the Our Father 
by heart. Afterwards the various parts 
of this prayer can be further explained. 
As time goes on the child will come 
to understand that all things — the 
earth, the sky, the food he eats, even 
his own life—belongs to God and is 
in God’s care. He will begin to see 
that by making good use of all these 
things he will be acting as a loving 
child of God and one who can hope 
to inhabit God’s wonderful home in 
heat en. 


TO ERIN’S SAINT . . . Could you 
tell me if there is a Litany to St. 
Patrick and where it may be found? 
C.S., Astoria, N.Y. 
A “Litany of St. Patrick of Eire” of 
ancient composition may be found 
with two hundred other litanies in a 
book called Kyrie Eleison by Fr. B.F. 
Musser, O.F.M., published by New- 
man Bookshop, Westminister, Md. 


ENVOY ... What is the main argu- 
ment of those who oppose the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Myron 
Taylor as presidential representative 
at the Vatican? A.G., Philadelphia. 

They argue from the principle of 
“Separation of Church and State” that 
it is unconstitutional to have an Ameri- 
can civil official attached to a re- 
ligious society. They regard the Vati- 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


can as the center of the Catholic 
Church—which it truly is. But they 
fail to acknowledge that the Vatican 
is also a civil state or territory with 
accredited ambassadors from many 
countries. The opposition seems to 
boil down to one point; the Catholic 
Church is a world-wide society with 
a definite center and a definite head. 
Certain people seem to be unwilling 
to acknowledge this. They feel that 
perhaps Protestantism should receive 
like recognition . . . but then . . . an 
authoritative center for the various 
Protestant sects would be difficult to 
find. 


VIGIL .. . Why is the day before a 
great feast day like 
Pentecost called a vigil? 
B.O., Flushing, N.Y. 
Vigils, or eves, are a preparation 
for the celebration of the next day’s 
feast. Vigil literally means awake or 
watchful and thus pointed to the 
prayers, devotions, and penances ob- 
served in anticipation of the feast. 


Christmas or 


A TRUE MARRIAGE ... Is the Sa- 
crament of Matrimony received when 
two baptized non-Catholics are mar- 
ried before a minister or a justice of 
the Peace? T.J., Wilmington, Del. 

Yes, provided there are no impedi- 
ments (as for example, a_ previous 
marriage by one of the partners with 
the former spouse still living.) The 
marriage of two baptized non-Catho- 
lics, which is free from impediments, 
is just as truly a Sacrament as the 
marriage of two Catholics celebrated 
before a priest. It is actually the cou- 
ple themselves who administer the 
Sacrament to each other and con- 
tract before witnesses a true marriage. 
When one or both of the contracting 
parties is a Catholic, the marriage 
must be contracted before a_ priest 
and two witnesses. 
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THE LORD'S DAY... . What prac- 
tices would be included in the ideal 
Christian observance of Sunday? 
M.E.P., Jersey City, N.J. 
Certainly the presence at and par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and the avoidance of unneces- 
sary servile work. Further than this, 
it is difficult to prescribe for a Chris- 
tian Sunday in our day. We have 
witnessed the one extreme of Puri- 
tanism and Blue Laws and we see 
more and more to-day the other ex- 
treme of a pagan Sunday of carousing. 
It is evident that the one day of the 
week given to the Lord should be 
one of spiritual profit and clean 
wholehearted joy. 


A PILLAR SITTER ... St. Simeon is 
said to have lived for years on the top 
of a pillar. What was the purpose of 
this action? B.H., Washington, D.C. 

It could hardly be called a “stunt” 
in the fashion of flagpole sitters of re- 
cent times. St. Simeon, who lived in 
Antioch in the fifth century, prac- 
ticed severe penances, abstained from 
food and drink for long periods, and 
had himself fastened to a rock by an 
iron chain. When the Church author- 
ities forbade his chain, he conceived 
the idea of billeting himself on a 
thirty-foot pillar. Here he carried on 
a real mission by his miracles and his 
holy austerities. He won many con- 
verts to the faith and is now venerated 
as a saint. 


ONLY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS? .. . 
I recently read in a secular magazine 
that a priest may refuse absolution to 
a Catholic mother who sends her chil- 
dren to a public school. Is this true? 
J.J.F., New York City. 

According to the general law of the 
Church Catholic children may not at- 
tend schools which are not Catholic, 
but it rests with the Bishop of the 
place to make exceptions to this rule 
according to the circumstances. An in- 
struction of the Holy Office (1875) 
says that parents who neglect the 
Christian training of their children 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 


interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 
Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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and who stubbornly persist in sending 
them to schools where spiritual ruin 
is inevitable, or who, without suf- 
ficient reason and without safeguards 
to make the dangers remote, persist in 
sending them to public schools—such 
parents cannot be absolved in the Sa- 
crament of Penance. The natural law 
itself forbids Catholics to attend 
schools which are dangerous to one’s 
faith, morals, and eternal well-being. 
But when there is a sufficient reason 
approved by the Ordinary (e.g. no 
Catholic school available; no suitable 
and adequate Catholic school avail- 
able) and when precautions are taken 
against the dangers of loss of faith, at- 
tendance at public schools is tolerated. 
(Cf. Council of Baltimore III, 198.) 


EMBER DAYS .. . Every so often in 
the announcements at Mass the priest 
mentions “Ember Days’. What are 
they? M.V.T., Kansas City. 
The following interesting account 
of the Ember Days appears in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia; “Ember Days 
are the days at the beginning of the 
seasons ordered by the Church as 
days of fast and abstinence. They 
were definitely arranged and _pre- 
scribed for the entire Church by Pope 
Gregory VII for the Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday after the feast of 
St. Lucy (Dec. 13), after Ash Wed- 
nesday, after Pentecost, and after the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross (Sept. 14). The purpose of 
their introduction, besides the general 
one intended by all prayer and fast- 
ing, was to thank God for the. gifts 
of nature, to teach men to make use 
of them in moderation, and to assist 
the needy. The immediate occasion 
was the practice of the heathens of 
Rome. The Romans were originally 
given to agriculture, and their native 
gods belonged to the same class. At 
the beginning of the time for seeding 
and harvesting religious ceremonies 
were performed to implore the help 
of their deities; in June for a bounti- 
ful harvest, in September for a rich 
vintage, and in December for the 
seeding. The Church, when convert- 
ing heathen nations has always tried 
to sanctify any practice which could 
be used for a good purpose. At first 
the Church in Rome had fasts in June, 
September, and December. The exact 
days were not fixed but they were 
announced by the priests. When the 
fourth season was added cannot be 
ascertained. Originally, the Ember 
Days were known only in Rome but 
in time their observance spread all 
over the Western world. They were 
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Whe is 
St. John Baptist? 


T. JOHN the Baptist, the son 

of Zachary and Elizabeth was 

about six months older than 
his cousin, Jesus. At an early 
age he went out into the desert 
where he led a life of intense 
prayer, deep meditation, and 
strict fast. 

In his thirtieth year he came 
out of the desert, clad in a 
rough tunic of camel’s hair, with 
a flowing beard, piercing eye, 
and a_ powerful, compelling 
voice. “Do penance,” he thun- 
dered, “and make straight the 
way of the Lord, for every tree 
that is not bringing forth fruit 
shall be cut down and cast into 
the fire.” He so inspired the 
crowds that came out to hear 
him that many who had been 
leading wicked lives repented 
and received a baptism of pen- 
ance at his hands. This was not 
the sacrament of Baptism, 
which was instituted later on by 
Christ; this was a symbolic 
ceremony that dramatized the 
penitent’s sincere intention of 
cleansing himself from. sin and 
of leading a better life in the 
future. 

John was fearless in proclaim- 
ing the word of God. He con- 
demned sin in high places, pub- 
licly rebuking Herod Antipas, 
the Tetrarch for his evil deeds, 
especially his open adultery. 
This earned John the undying 
enmity and hatred of Herod's 
paramour, Herodias, who in- 
duced Herod to put him in pri- 
son. Even in prison, John 
continued to preach and instruct 
his disciples; even in prison he 
continued to condemn Herod’s 
sin. Herodias sought his death 
but fruitlessly because Herod 
feared the people who consid- 
ered John a prophet. 

Finally her opportunity came 
one night when Herod, half 
drunk, promised her dancing 
daughter, Salome, anything she 
might desire even to half, of his 
kingdom. At her mother’s bid- 
ding Salome asked for the head 
of John the Baptist. Herod, 
frightened, nevertheless gave 
the order to the headsman and 
the guests at the banquet 
blanched at the gruesome sight 
of a child carrying the still 
bleeding head in a silver salver. 
Thus was he done to death 
whom Jesus called “the greatest 
among men born: of women. 


brought into England by St. Aucus- 
tine, into Gaul and Germany by the 
Carlovingians. Spain adopted them 
with the Roman liturgy in the 
eleventh century, and they were in- 
troduced by St. Charles Borromeo into 
Milan. The present Roman missal, in 
the formulary for the Ember Days, 
retains in part the old practice of 
lessons from Scripture; for the Wed- 
nesdays three, for the Saturdays six, 
and seven for the Saturdays in Dec- 
ember. Some of these lessons contain 
promises of a bountiful harvest for 
those who serve God. 


FINIS . . . What would have hap- 
pened if Adam and Eve had com- 
mitted suicide before having any 
children? M.E., Bronx, N.Y. 

We would not have been born. 
Actually, Adam and Eve can be said 
to have committed spiritual suicide in 
that they willingly sinned and killed 
supernatural life for themselves and 
for us. Man enters the world in this 
condition and is only spiritually born 
by the Sacrament of Baptism. 


DAMNATION . .. When someone is 
refused a Church funeral does that 
mean his soul goes to hell? 
L.M.B., Darien, Conn. 
Not at all. Sometimes the Church 
has to refuse Christian burial to those 
who scandalously disobey her laws or 
who do not live up to their religious 
duties. However, this refusal does not 
signify that the souls are lost. As a 
matter of fact no one can make any 
kind of a judgment on who is lost be- 
cause no one knows just what goes on 
in the heart and mind of a man just 
before he dies. God is good and in his 
mercy he may give the grace of re- 
pentance to a man who has led a sin- 
ful life. If that man accepts the grace 
and truly repents of his sins he may 
be saved. 


ABRAHAM WAS-I AM... Would 
you explain the words of St. John’s 
Gospel, chapter 8:56-59, in which 
Christ said: “Abraham your father 
rejoiced that he was to see my day.” 
and "Before Abraham came to be, 
I am.” N.Q. Erie, Pa. 

There are three ways in which 
Abraham may have seen the actual 
advent of Christ:1) by faith in Christ's 
coming; 2) by prophetic vision; 3) 
by witnessing it from his place in 
Limbo. The statement, “I am,” ex- 
presses Christ's continued existence. 
Other beings “come to be;” only God 
is, or has no beginning and no end. 
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Maronites 


(¢ nued from page 
themselves do not take kindly to sug- 
gestions from liturgical experts that 
they “purify” their ritual expression. 

How the Maronites came to Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn and other coastal 
cities, and there have taken their 
place among the many racial groups 
that go to make up the glorious Cath- 
olic Church in America, is an impor- 
tant part of that great saga of the de- 
velopment of the Western world. 
Rather early in their history the Ma- 
ronites began to surge beyond their 
mountain fastnesses. As merchant peo- 
ple some of them penetrated south- 
ward to Palestine and then to Egypt, 
others eastward to the plains of Syria. 
Only a few went towards the west, 
settling chiefly in the island of Cyprus. 
Unlike other Orientals they had no 
dissident counterpart—all Maronites 
are Catholics, and consequently they 
did not fall into the snares that lay 
in wait for other Catholics of Eastern 
origin. From 1584 onward they had 
a national college in Rome, where 
priests were trained not only for the 
Lebanon but for their isolated col- 
onies. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the spirit of unrest against 
feudal conditions in the Lebanon pro- 
voked a revolt against the shieks, and 
some Maronites began to look beyond 
the narrow horizons of the Levant for 
a country where they might be free 
to advance socially and economically. 
Protestant appeared 
among them to herald the glad tidings 
of Americanism. Shrewdly some of 
these people took advantage of the 
educational opportunities opened to 
them across the Sea. It must be ad- 
mitted that some few fell victims to 
evangelical propaganda, though in 
proportions far below the dimmest 
hope of the Protestants. One result of 
the “invasion” of the gospel preachers 
was the strengthening of the Catholic 
schools among the people, and the 
developing of a broader field of inter- 
ests on the part of Lebanese youth. 
So began the series of long sea-voy- 
ages that brought to our shores these 
Arabic-speaking Catholics, to add one 
more facet to the mosaic that is our 
American Church. 

Statistics vary about the number of 
Maronites in America today. They 
have some forty churches, to be found 
with some exceptions in the older sec- 
tions of the nation’s larger cities. It 
is more strange to find them in smaller 
cities, but there are such churches in 


missionaries 


Waterville, Maine, and Torrington, 
Connecticut. Almost alone among the 
Orientals they have churches in the 
South—at Richmond and Roanoke in 
Virginia, at Atlanta, Georgia, and Mo- 
bile, Alabama. On the West Coast we 
find them in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Maronites, charac- 
teristically eager for education, have 
risen to high places in the social pat- 
tern of our country. Many of them 
are doctors, lawyers, engineers. Oth- 
ers rendered valuable service in the 
military field during the War, parti- 
cularly in North Africa and the Mid- 


dle East, where their acquaintance 


American-born 


with the Arabic tongue made them in- 
valuable. Only a few have gone in for 
the priesthood, comparatively speak- 
ing, and of these some have transfer- 
red to the Latin rite. 

The bulk of the clergy of this rite 
in America was trained in the Leban- 
on or at the Maronite College in 
Rome. A high proportion of them 
have achieved distinction in ecclesias- 
tical fields, and it seems that the ma- 
jority carry the special rank of chor- 
episcopos, entitling them to many 
honors proper to the order of Bishops. 
At solemn liturgies they wear the 
mitre and make use of the crozier like 
Latin bishops. They also have the 
privilege of confirming their own sub- 
jects. Juridically, they are subject to 
the regulations of the local Bishop, but 
they have a special representative of 
their Patriarch in the person of the 
Chorepiscopos Stephen el-Douaihy, 
stationed at Boston. 

Since the Maronites as immigrants 
were very poor, and since they gath- 
ered in rather small settlements in the 
various cities they were drawn to, 
many of their churches are small and 
generally inadequate for the solemni- 
ties of their rite. A notable exception, 
however, is the Church of Our Lady of 
Lebanon, Remsen and Henry Streets, 
Brooklyn Heights. Built in the middle 
of the last century for Protestants and 
known as the Church of the Pilgrims, 
this edifice once resounded to the elo- 
quence of Henry Ward Beecher. With 
the departure of the more influential 
non-Catholic families to the suburbs, 
its congregation dwindled, and the 
great church became almost emptied. 
In 1944 it was purchased by the Ma- 
ronites of Brooklyn and fitted out by 
them for Catholic worship. Above the 
altar there is enshrined the figure of 
Our Lady of the Cedars of Lebanon 
who as their patron guided the for- 
tunes of the Maronite people through 
all the centuries of isolation. The al- 
tars are tastefully designed of marble 


from the homeland, acquired from 
the exhibit of the Lebanese Republic 
at the World’s Fair of 1939. The 
church was solemnly dedicated in No- 
vember, 1944, by His Excellency Bish- 
op Kearney, Auxiliary of Brooklyn, as- 
sisted by Maronite prelates from all 
parts of the United States. Monsignor 
Thomas J. McMahon, national secre- 
tary of the Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. 

Two years later, Monsignor McMa- 
hon, now director of the Pontifical Re- 
lief Commission for Palestine, with 
his field headquarters at Beirut in the 
Lebanon, summed up the spirit of the 
Maronites in America: “And all these 
days the Lebanon has not only been 
a Catholic fortress. It has been a hav- 
en and refuge for persecuted Chris- 
tians, Catholic and non-Catholic. It 
has welcomed Moslem minorities flee- 
ing their own persecutors, and never 
once in its history has there been re- 
corded a single act of intolerance. No 
wonder its people are quite at home 
in America, and one need not marvel, 
looks about this beautiful 
church, that into its splendor went 
gifts not only from its own Maronite 
people, but also from their Mussel- 
man co-nationals, their Jewish and 
Orthodox friends. In this old Church 
of the Pilgrims there was the precious 
relic of a chip of Plymouth Rock, and 
the Maronites have been by no means 
lacking in continuing its tradition as 
a symbol of America’s freedom.” 

Maronite devotion to Mary centers 
about her special title of Our Lady 
of Lebanon. Speaking to Maronites 
of their veneration for her, which well 
might be the key to their loyalty to 
the Church of her Divine Son, Mon- 
McMahon went on to say: 
“Perhaps, then, we must also turn to 
Mary under one of her oldest titles, 
Our Lady of Lebanon. The dew from 
your Mount Carmel and Mount Her- 
mon bathed the feet of her Son, Our 
Saviour, as He walked from Nazareth 
to make all nations subject to His 
sweet yoke. Even the nineteenth 
chapter to the Koran speaks tenderly 
of that Mary of whom was born Jesus. 
So, we of the East and West shall 
bow down before her Son, as He is 
brought to us in the language she 
spoke to Him in the carefree days of 
Galilee. In a common faith bridging 
East and West, we shall pray that the 
twain shall meet, that the vision of 
Isaias may become more and more 
real: ‘The glory of Lebanon shall 
come to thee, to beautify the place of 
thy sanctuary; and I will glorify the 
place of my feet’.” 
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Now, See Here Fr. Egan. 
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you may be interested to know, 128,- 
000 were men and only 6,000 women. 

And where did you get that other 
set of interesting figures showing that 
60°. of the drinkers in New York 
Citv cafes and nightclubs are women? 
Who counted all those men—onlv bars 
in New York, 
cheap dives, where patronage is almost 
100%; 


corer saloons, and 
male? Those figures were left 
kinds of 
counted, Women usually do patronize 


out and only two places 
the so-called nicer drinking places 

cafes and nightclubs. In the former, 
thev can go alone or with other wo- 
men but have male 
usually in nightclubs. So, I think vour 
statistics are all wrong. Anyway. who 
taught the drink? 
Usually, it was their husbands, boy- 
friends. sons, and brothers, who did 
their drinking away from the home 
base until their wives, mothers, sisters, 
gave in- 


must escorts 


gentler sex to 


after a struggle too—and let 
them mix and serve drinks at home. 
The poor dopes thought this the lesser 
of the two evils. Actually, this part of 
your article is way beside the point. 
Working women aren’t the ones who 
patronize cafes and nightclubs if 
they did, they would soon be among 
the unemployed. 

Your article reminds me of a ser- 
mon given in our parish church a few 
vears ago. It made me so furious that 
it was only a respect learned long be- 
fore which kept me from walking out 
in the middle of it. 

As vou know, during the war years 
we all worked harder than 
women and men both. But women 
had the added burdens of shopping 
for scarce items, standing in line for 
extra housework, 
writing letters to every boy and man 
they ever knew to keep up_ their 
morale and, lastly, doing volunteer 
work. Many an evening as I walked to 
the bus line for a few hours of band- 
age rolling or other volunteer work, 
my men neighbors sat on their porches 
reading or resting and, incidentally, 
they were white collar workers whose 
jobs were no tougher than mine. Out 
of seven men well able to do some- 


usual— 


rationed — foods, 


thing extra, there was one on our 
block who did air raid warden duties 
(and you know how strenuous that 
was!). But there were six busy and 
tired girls and women in the same 
block who found time to give a few 
hours a week to some war work they 
felt was needed. 

One Sunday during this period, at 


’ 
Om? Pee? THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


nine o'clock Mass, when I was al- 


ready tired and depressed, imagine 
my surprise to hear our priest rip into 
women and tear them apart in much 
the Same manther as your artic le. He 
spoke of girls and women hanging 
cocktail 
mothers parking their baby carriages 


around the — city’s bars, 
outside taprooms while they were in- 
side drinking with other 


husbands, unfaithful- 


women or 
men not their 


ness of Wives whose husbands were 


A FRIEND 


A friend is he who enters when 

Acquainances have gone away 

Are you a sunny-weather guest 

Who leaves when once-bluc 
skies are gray? 


Or do you come, 

your heart well-filled 
With understanding and with cheer 
That builds again another's faith 
Because a faithful friend is near? 


—Inez Clark Thorson. 


away, and more and more of the 


same. 
I looked around our church but I 
saw only tired women’s faces — not 


hangover faces and I wondered then 
(as I wondered this morning when I 
read your tirade) why the priest was 
screaming at us to mend our ways. 
Why didn’t he cast the seed on the 
ground where it was needed. Had we 
been guilty of the things he accused 
all women and us of, we wouldn't 
have been there to hear him. “The 
Lamp” and consequently your article 
won't be in homes which subscribe te 
the kind of literature you condemn 
either. 

As a postscript, I might add that I 
began a little survey of my own after 
the sermon I'd heard and I even en- 
listed the aid of a few other women 
and not one of us has vet seen a baby 
coach parked outside a taproom. 
Sometimes I wonder how and where 
our priests come across some of the 
excitement and living about 
which they preach and write. 

This is as good a place as any to 
bring up another point. Maybe I 
shouldn’t go into this but you asked 
for it, Father: 

The priests whom I know, and I 
do know quite a few, visit the smart 
homes in their parishes: the televi 
owning, pre-dinner cocktail drinking, 
one-maid, one-offspring homes. They 


loose 


sion- 





evidently enjoy it too. Why not? The 


conversation there should be = more 


entertaining, the atmosphere more 
comfortable, the food better. And if 
but clever hostess, Mrs 


Modern, is responsible for this charm 


the criticized 


ing home ind atmosphere as she 1 t\ 


well be, why doesn’t the priest-visitor 
show his strong disapproval by stav- 
ing away. He could always spend an 
evening or take a meal with the hard 
working, home-loving Mr. and Mrs 
Good Catholic and their brood. of 


kids. But he doesn’t. Neither 


does he spend an hour or an evening 


noisy 


with the frumpy looking o!d maid 
single sisters who live real Christian 
lives and go about doing good works 
and never miss a Sodality 
He doesn’t, Father Egan. 
The only 


Father, is to stay away from places 


meeting, 
suggestion I can make 
where you see so much or else tell 
vour readers where to see the same. 
I see 
Mine 


are many, Many more good women in 


an entirely different picture. 


is brighter—it shows that there 
the world than the kind you describe 
My women are happier and healthier 
and better because they are busy and 
fee] useful and necessary. They aren't 
sulking and filled with 
and resentments. They work hard for 


frustrations 


their homes, for themselves end their 
which thev usually 
have more than their brothers) and 
for their churches. 


dependants (of 


If I were a man, a priest. a leader 
do you know what I’d do? I'd say a 
prayer of thanks for so many good 
women who still go to church and 
support church activities, who try to 
live Christian lives. I'd pray that their 
faith and their zeal would grow in 
intensity. I'd stop worrying about a 
handful who are the exception rather 
than the rule. And I'd do one other 
thing: I'd stop this foolish blaming 
lest some day women get angrier than 
thev have so far, and wash their hands 
of the effort to do the right thing. 
Women are people even you admit 
that. They 
pat on the back. You can blame all 
vou want but vou will not force them 
back an inch and since that is the 


could vse an occasional 


case, why not try to make the best 
of things? 

Well—I've said it and I'm 
The fact that I have written so frankly 
shows how emancipated I have be- 


glad. 


come. Thirty years ago I shouldn't 
have dared be so human in writing 
to a priest. But, somehow I think this 
is healthier. Much better to get it 
off my chest than to harbor anger 


and resentment, don’t you agree? 
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Pilgrimage 
Cor d fr ft 6) 

renowned as the place of the martvr- 
dom of St. Isaac Togues and his com 
panions. In addition there are other 
nlaces in every state in the country 


that have become known far and 
wide because of the devotion of the 
faithiul. 


Among these our own Graymoor 
ranks high. During the past fifteen 
years or so the number of pilgrims 
who have come to Graymoor every 
sommer has grown immensely. We 
Friars were quick to see what a tre- 
mendous amount of good could be 
lone on these one day trips to our 
Holy Mountain and 
nade arrangements for the comfort 


consequently 


und convenience of the pilgrims to 
the best of our ability. Realizing that 

pilgrimage is primarily an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for special 
prayers on the part of the faithful, 
we arranged Masses at convenient 
hours and inaugurated devotions to 
St. Anthony and Benediction of the 


Blessed Sacrament in the afternoon. 


At first when the number of pilgrims 
was relatively small we used to serve 
lynch in our refectories but soon these 
little community rooms became totally 
inadequate to take care of the ever- 
increasing crowds that came to spend 
the day in prayer with us. So we built 
i cafeteria that can accommodate all 
who come with a regular hot dinner. 
Now we are building a_ Pilgrim’s 
Chapel so that we can have all of the 


Masses in one ple 


ce to avoid con- 
fusion. 

For those who cannot go abroad 
wr for those in the metropolitan area 
who have onlv Sunday free, Gravmoor 
is a good place of pilgrimage. Set in 
the Highlands of the Hudson, only 
bout an hour’s drive from New York 
City, its scenery is magnificent. As 
vot look out over the rolling hills 
covered with the green of spring o1 
the gold of autumn and see the silver 
r'ver shining in the sim your heart 
thrills with the magn‘ficence of God’s 
glory 

The surrounding beauty, the peace 
and the quiet, the prayerful atmo- 
sphere all help vou to raise your mind 
and heart in true prayer to God. The 
ceremonies and the sermons are in- 
spiring. You have an opportunity to 
make a good confession without any 
hurry or rush or fuss. A pilgrimage to 
Graymoor, undertaken in the real spir- 
it of a pilgrimage, the spirit of pen- 
ance and prayer, is an unforgettable 
teligious experience. T 


———————--— sacra 
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vi 
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\ Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 


received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 


Our Lady of the Atonement: M.M., N.Y., $1; Mrs. C.B. 
Fotal $1,895.89. Our Lady of Fatima: Miss A.C., Va., $1; Total 


$241.62. St. Christopher: C.S., N.Y., $1; 


Mich., $1 


M.M., N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
A.Y., N.J.. $1. Total $2,459.15. St. Jude: Anon., $5; A.F., Pa., $1 
Mrs. $5; Mrs. R.H., N.Y., $5. Total $4,511.15. Infant of Prague: 
C.M., Miich., $1; M.MeC., N.Y., $5. Total $1,056.35. Saint Joseph: 
Mrs. C.R., $1 L.B., Ohio., $1. Total 
$3,695.69. Little Flower: R.M., Va., $2: E.DeM., $1; K.F., Mass.., 
$25.00. Total $2.493.68. Secred Heart: Mr. H.B., N.Y., $1. Total 
$263.70. Saint Ann: A.T., Mich., $1; A.G., N.Y., $5. Total 


$3.280.15. Pius X: Mrs. C.B., Ill, $5. Total $2,335.95. St. Mar- 


J.0., Ohio., $1; C.C., Pa., $1 


garet of Scotland: Boston S‘ster Branch $1,956.22. Total $3,191.56. 
All Saints: Total $172.35. Saint Anthony: Total $703.90. Blessed 
Sacrament: Total $551.83. Saint Francis of Assisi: Total $3,897.55. 
Our Lady of Lourdes: Total $1,903.05. Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help: Total $376.80. Our Lady Prompt Succor: $376.80. Precious 
Blood: Total $514.20. Father Paul, $.A.: Total $1,561.05. Saint 
Gerard Majella: Total $105.93. Holy Face: Total $591.55. Saint 
Mathias: Total $1,490.39. Brother Philip, T.S.A. Total. $204.30. 
Brother Jude, S.A.: Total $571.20. Father Drumgoole: Total 
$949.55. Five Holy Wounds: Total $292.60. Saint Francis Xavier: 
Total $2735.10. Saint John the Apostle: Total $280.06. Holy 
Spirit: Total $849.25. Hope: Total $1,121.05. Holy Souls: Total 
Total 
$768.65. St. John Baptist: Total $904.85. Saint Margaret Mary: 
Potal $292.55. Saint Michael: Total $375.25. Holy Trinity: Total 
$116.20. Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Total $999.80. 
Mother Lurana, §.A.; Total $299.15. Saint Patrick $794.63. Saint 
Rita: Total $1,385.50. Sacred Shoulder of Our Lord: Total 
$2,168.20. Our Sorrowful Mother: Total $380.82. Sacred Head: 
rotal $136.45. Brother Andre: Total $82.20. Brother Anthony, S.A.: 
Total $120.60. Saint Bridget of Ireland: Total $93.45. Blessed 
Catherine Tekakwitha: Total $45.75. Saint Clare: Total $12.35. 
Father Baker: Total $589.35. Our Lady of the Rosary: Total 
$108.25. Our Lady of Victory: Total $36.00, Blessed Martin De 
Porres: Total $404.18. Saint Mary Magdeline: Total $131.00. Saint 
Frances Cabrini: Total $275.95. Pius XI: Total $67.60. Archangel 
Raphzel: Total 235.40. Saint Teresa of Avila: Total $54.60. Brother 


Barnabas: Total $11.00. 


$454.10. Holy Family: $251.00. Immaculate Conception: 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


(FROM TH 


WRITINGS OF FATHER PAUL, 5S. 


Our Lady And Our Union With God 





JOT only did Our Lady of the 
| Atonement cooperate with 
Our Lord by giving Him her 
Blood for His Incarnation, but 
when He poured out that same 
blood for our salvation she again 
cooperated in her acceptance of 
the Second Motherhood which 
He bestowed upon her as she 
stood by the cross. 

Our Lady by virtue of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement 
is herself brought into a most 
intimate relationship with the 
Blessed Trinity, for she becomes 
the Daughter of God the Father, 
the Mother of God the Son, and 
the Spouse of God the Holy 
Ghost. 

Now the purpose for which 
God took unto Himself man’s 
nature was, by that means to 
reconcile mankind unto Him- 
self through the Atonement and 
further to collect souls out of the 
human race and draw them into 
His divine nature, as the tree 
drives its roots into the soil and 
draws up into itself the earth’s 
substance, which substance be- 
comes ultimately part of the 
tree’s organism. 

This intimacy of union with 
God which Our Lord’s Atone- 
ment achieved, is marvelous be- 
yond our power to comprehend. 
In order the better to grasp it, 
let us consider that at the fall 
“by the disobedience of one 
man,” as St. Paul writes to the 
Roman Christians, “many were 
made sinners.” The fall of our 
first parents in Eden polluted 
the fountains of humanity at its 








source, and as the sons and 
daughters of men increase they 
became more and more “the 
children of disobedience,” for 
the gulf of separation between 
God and man widened with the 
lapse of the centuries. This 
universality of sin made men 
everywhere rebels against the 
Divine Majesty and the gravity 
of the offence could be 
measured only by the supreme 
dignity of Him Who was sinned 
against. Great barriers, there 
fore, existed between man and 
God, not only the barrier of sin 
itself, but the impossibility ot 
any unity between God and the 
concupisence with which our 
race was infected. Our Lord, 
by His Incarnation, became the 
link between God and Man, 
nav, much more, He at the same 
time remaining God, became 
Man, and as such, by His Atone- 
ment on the Cross He was able 
to render infinite satisfaction 
for man’s sin to the Divine 
Majesty, and to bring humanity 
back ultimately to more than its 
primal rectitude. 

In the Catholic Church all this 
becomes operative for us by 
means of sacramental union and 
sanctifying grace, so that we are 
now indeed, Children of God 
the Father and re-instated heirs 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Of 
this regenerate humanity of ours 
let us ever remember that Our 
Lady of the Atonement is the 
Mother and the New Eve and 
shall be through all eternity. 

Because of this accomplished 
Unity between God and man, 
God wills that there should 
follow as a consequence a union 
of the Children of God one with 
another in the House of Peter, 
their common Father, the Shep- 
herd of Christendom and Vicar 


of Jesus Christ. This Unity 
among Christians on earth 
exists only in the Catholic 


Church, a Unity which shall 
be most perfectly realized in 
heaven, where the saints dwell 
together in a oneness reflecting 
that which exists between the 
three persons of the Adorable 
Trinity. 
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In Focus 

(Continued from page 3) 

understand the Communist _ threat, 
Communist Party strength in labor un. 
ions will continue until its menace js 
seen both by labor and mangement, 
Labor statistics show 
that many union 
members (e.g. at 
Westinghouse in the 
recent elections) are too busv o1 too 
uninterested to vote. Management 
often plays into the hands of the 
Reds (e.g. in the recent Chrysler 
strike in Detroit) by branding. re- 
spected labor leaders as “Moscow’s 
fifth-column.” 

Furthermore, there is still a need 
for more and _ better-trained Catholic 
leaders in the ranks of labor. The CIO 
was noticeably weakened by the loss 
of trained Communist organizers and 
agitators of all varieties, 
Their places must be 
taken by able and dili- 
gent Catholics who can 


Where the 
Fault lies 


Need for 
Catholic 
Leaders 
carry on the strong con- 
structive program necessary to beat 
the Communists. Then, in the words 
of Pope Pius XI, “the militant leaders 
of Catholic Action, properly prepared 
and armed, will be the first and im- 
mediate apostles of their follow work- 
men.” (Atheistic Communism 
The Christian worker, trained in 
principles which are both economic- 
ally sound and morally just, is in a 
most advantageous position to play 
his role in labor's pre- 
sent and future. He has 
behind him the sound 
charter of the Papal 
encyclicals which presented mankind 
with a practical course of action while 
Marx was spinning the new religion 
later propagated by Lenin and Stalin. 
Today the Church calls upon her 
members to “make known the Chris- 
tain solution to the social problem.” 
This call from the Holy Father goes 
out to all of the members of the 
Church; not only to the Bishops and 
priests and teachers; not only to col- 
lege graduates and professional men 
and women, but also to every man 
and woman who works for a living or 
keeps a home. All Catholics must 
know and live the teachings of the 
Church. They must show all who are 
not of our Faith that the Church: has 
a positive and efficient program for 
social justice which will relieve man 
of the worry of financial insecurity 
and at the same time protect his 
personal liberty and his dignity as 
an individual. If this is done the Com- 
munist snare will dissolve like fog 
before the light of day. 


Sound 
Guidance 
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Sheila and Pat 


(Con ued m page 22) 


Pat held the baby tight against his 
heart and thought also of his own 
black-haired Perhaps Sheila 
would hold the baby in her arms. Per- 
haps it would soften her heart and 
overcome her prejudice of other peo- 
ple’s children? 

Perhaps she would feel about the 
baby like he did—that God had sent 
it to them? Then she would consent 
to their adopting it. 

At home, Sheila sat before the 
drawer folding the last of the tiny 
baby clothes and put them back, each 
in its place. 

She, too, had been dreading 
Mother’s Day. Again and again she 
had lived over the few moments she 
had held her tiny son. His warm 
head seemed to press 
heart. 

Unable to sleep shz had sought 
peace, as often before, smootuing and 
touching Baby Pat’s tiny garments. 

Now she must get them back in 
the drawer. Pat would be home soon 
and he must not catch her grieving. 
Mother's Day would be hard on Pat 
too. 

Pat had fost his mother just a year 
before Little Pat was born. Perhaps if 
! lived Sheila might not have 
mourned so long. 

Mother O'Hara had been a good 
and sensible woman. Sheila shivered 
as she remembered that Pat’s mother 
had lost four children. 

“Oh! Mother, how did you stand 
it,” Sheila looked at the big portrait 
of Mother O’Hara hanging on the 
wall. 

It was an exceptionally fine por- 
trait. As Sheila gazed at it the eyes 
gazed back at her with almost life- 
like intensity. They seemed to be 
reproaching her. Too, they were re- 
garding her with love and pity. 

Sheila suddenly remembered hear- 
ing Mother O’Hara answer a similar 
question put to her by a neighbor. 

“Tis not the ones that God has 
taken to Himself that I worry about. 
Tis the living ones that need care, 
love and prayers to help them through 
this life, that cause heartache,” 
Mother O’Hara had said. 

Sheila hastily closed the drawer 
and went to the kitchen. She must 
have Pat’s lunch waiting for him. 

Perhaps she ought to let Pat adopt 
a baby. She seriously considered it 
a moment. No! she could not let 

another child take Pat’s place in their 
home. 
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Sheila leaned against the kitchen 
table and sobbed  unrestrainedly. 
“No, No.” 

Then the sound of Pat’s door key. 
She hastily hushed, and dried her 
eyes. He did not come to the kitchen 
so she went to find him. 

Pat was standing by the bed in 
their bedroom. Lying on the bed was 
a bundle. 

“See what they put in trash cans,” 
began Pat. 

“A baby,” gasped Sheila. She shrank 
back and started toward the door in 
a panic. 

“Now, Sheila,” said Pat. “Don’t be 
foolish. Help me care for him until 
morning then I'll take him to the 
station. 

She stood staring at the baby with 
wide open eyes that seemed to have 
eat up her face. Pat was only aware of 
big blue eyes with pain shadows so 
cep that they looked black, and 
misery shining forth their 
depths. 

Hurridly he told her where the 
baby came from. He showed her the 
note he had found pinned to _ its 
blanket. 

Sheila read the note. Again she re- 
membered Mother O’Hara’s words 
“The living ones that need care, at- 
tention, and prayers.” 

“Seems as if they wanted you to 
have him,” she murmured. Pat 
nodded his head. 

The baby awoke and 
loudly. They hurried to his side. 

“He must be hungry,” said Sheila. 
“Bring him to the kitchen and we 
will feed him.” 

A bottle appeared by magic and 
Pat’s spirits soared. It was Baby Pat's 
bottle from the high shelf in the 
kitchen. It had been ready for his 
homecoming. 

After the baby finished his bottle 
Sheila took the dirty dress off of him 
and wrapped him in a wooly blanket. 

Pat looked toward the drawer full 
of baby clothes but Sheila would not 
look at him and made no move 
toward the drawer. Pat’s high spirits 
fell with a thud. 

“Tl take the baby in bed with me,” 
said Sheila. “He will awaken and 
need feeding and attention. You had 
better sleep in the living room so you 
won't be disturbed. You will want 
to take him to the station real early.” 

Pat was disappointed but he did 
not argue the question. He took 
sheets, blankets and a pillow to the 
living room and made a bed out of 
the couch. He lay down and tried to 
sleep. 


from 


screamed 


What was Sheila thinking? He 
would like to know. His arms still 
seemed to be warm from the impact 
of the tiny baby form. 

How could Sheila act so coldly? 
Never a caress. Never a baby term 
of endearment. Her eyes shone hard 
and cold. She handled the baby as if 
it was a doll. Just a lifeless doll. 

After an hour or two of tossing he 
stole down the hall toward the bed- 
room and peeked through the half 
open door. 

The moonlight shone through the 
window. Sheila lay by the baby with 
his head cradled on her arm. The 
other arm was out from the cover 
and lay across his little form. They 
both slept peacefully. 

Pat went back to the living room. 
He felt much better and he hardly 
got stretched out good in bed when 
he fell fast asleep. 

When he finally awakened he saw 
that the sun was very bright. It must 
be late—too late to go to first Mass. 
The living room door was closed and 
the house was very quiet. 

Pat pulled his pants up over his 
pajamas and put on his slippers. He 
hurried down the hall. The bedroom 
was empty. He hastily made for the 
kitchen and thrust open the door. 

“Hurry and shut the door,” called 
Sheila. “I’m bathing the baby.” 

Sure enough the 
stretched out 


baby was 
on the kitchen table. 
He was gooing, kicking and burbling. 
Sheila was busy pinning a snow white 
diaper on him. Also, he was dressed 
in a small flannel undershirt. A pretty 
little gown lay ready on the chair. 

Pat knew the drawer in the bed- 
room had been raided to get clothes 
for the baby. He knew Sheila had 
made a decision during the night. 

“Isn’t he a lovely baby,” said Sheila. 
“Such beautiful blue eyes and so 
much black hair. Oh! Pat will they 
let us keep him.” 

“I think they will, my dear,” he 
replied. “The Chief will vouch for 
me and vour Uncle, the Judge, will 
be on our side.” 

They stood a moment and looked 
at the baby. Then Sheila started to 
finish dressing him. She kissed the 
tiny hands waving aimlessly around 
and slipped on the snowy gown. 

Pat filled his pipe and watched 
both of them. 

Suddenly he remembered the day. 

“Thank you, Lord, and Our Blessed 
Mother for this wonderful blessing 
on Mother’s Day,” he silently prayed. 
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Necrology 


Rev. Leavitt Jacobs, Sister 
Mary Agnes Bell, Sister Mary 
Zita Donnelly, Mrs. W.F. Raf- 
ferty, Mrs. Mathilda Dunegan, 
James J. Fitzgerald, Mrs. P. 
Terreberry, May De Laney, 
Loretta Gibbons, Mrs. Delia 
Neary, Elizabeth Schneidt, John 
Reynolds, Frank Bogner, James 
Barr, Irene Reynolds, John Barr, 
Jerry Galvin, Mayme Keane, 
Mace Trackwell, Frances Tess 
Baker. William A. Doidge, 
P.J. Duke, May Grimes, Eleanor 
Walsh, Emilie E. Troth, Rose 
Skinner. Catherine Coughlan, 
Cassie McKeever, Margaret A. 
Halley, Mrs. C. Banks, Frank 
Stuling, Culver Beebee, Henry 
Woo7s, B-idget Creamer. 


The Man I'd Like To Marry 


(Continued from page 18) 


own, then we'll adopt the needy of 
others for a house without 
thing thriving is not a home but a 
“house with nobody in it.” 

* As yet I have no opportunity of 
ascertaining how mv future husband 
will react if left to run the house for 
himself for a period. However, I’m 
hoping for the best if such a contin- 
gency should for he is fairly 
adept with his hands and is not the 
ornamental type that is absolutely 
helpless when it comes to fixing a 
washer on the tap or of doing the 
needful with the light fuse, the pipes 
freeze or the window sticks, or the 
apple trees go woolly. 

He is fond of having people about 
him now so he will be incapable of 
changing once married. I like most 
entertaining interesting folk so 
home should be a rather jolly one all 
told. I have a weakness for harbour- 
ing strays too, so, as he has already 
had experience of my soft heart in 
this respect, it should be no surprise 
to him to come home some night and 
find a new kitten curled up in his 
chair and an extra pup chewing the 
hearth-rug. 

Ideal has lots of little foolish ways 
with him that will always endear him 
to me. I know he'll still delight in 
stealing up on me twenty years from 
now, and ruffling my hair, and catch- 
ing me up and waltzing me round the 
room with him. He'll quote poetry 
beautifully when opportunity cries out 
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and he'll whistle all over the 
house, and running down the stairs 


for it, 


slam the door off the hinges almost. 
He'll yell from the garden for me to 
come out and see the first daffodil 
green spears, or the beauty of dew in 
the red rose-hearts, or the fairy ele- 
gance of cobwebs on the yew hedge. 
He’s the sort of cheerful spirit that, 
freezing will throw 
back the bedclothes, and with inviting 
attitude declaim— 

“Awake for Morning in 

the Bowl of Night 
Hath flung the Stone that puts 

the Stars to Flight 
in short I'll have him just as crazy 
as myself! 

Do you like my Ideal as you have 
read of him? Don’t tell me your at- 
titude towards my paragon is typical 
of two opinions I have already had, 
free, gratis and for nothing. from the 
family—“Hey, where are you going to 
dig him up?” and “He sounds ab- 
solutely dreadful to me.” 


on a morning, 


Clover 
(Continued from page 12) 


“No, I mean he writes books.” 

The expressions on their faces un- 
animously said, “Ugh!” but aloud 
some of the boldest would add, “Gol- 
ly, ain't there enough books in the 
world already without havin’ people 
write more of them?” 

After Toby had developed a child- 
like sort of armor, he'd explain, “It'll 
be a really swell book and make us 
lots of money. Then my dad says that 


we can buy anything we want. He 
says we'll be ridin’ in clover!” 

“Who wants to ride in clover? Any- 
one with a wagon or bike can ride in 
clover—if they ain't afraid of bein’ 
stung by the bees!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” Toby's 
earnest young voice would chime 
back, “Ridin’ in clover means bein’ 
rich and famous, bein’ a success!” 

“Why don’t everyone write books 
then—if that’s all it takes to be rich!” 
the kids would laugh. 

Toby’s cheeks would puff out in 
a defensive scowl but his bright eyes 
would cloud over with doubt. “Cause 
everyone ain't my dad!” he'd say. 

Most folks were pretty surprised 
when Paul got word from his publish- 
er that his book was acceptable. They 
had all been so firmly embedded in 
the belief that Paul was just a no-good 
scoundrel who didn’t want to work 
that the news was pretty much of a 
shock to their conviction. Me—I wasn’t 
surprised. Paul was what you would 
call a “born writer.” I'd always known 
that. He had the potentialities of a 
great book in him. He’d been through 
a lot in the war and being an obsery- 
ing youngster, he had seen a lot. 

“Of course, the publisher wants a 
few changes made,” Paul told me with 
unconcealed delight in his eyes. “I 
was reluctant at first. But after all, he 
understands public consumption bet- 
ter than I do.” 

“Changes?” I asked. 

“Oh, just a few places where the 
characters should be heightened.” 

I was vague about what Paul meant 
until I read the book. The “changes”, 
I later learned, consisted of the mor- 
bid sensationalism that had been in- 
jected into what Paul had originally 
intended to be a decent pair of sweet- 
hearts. 

The day that copies of Paul’s book 
hit our town, Marianne did not leave 
their house. Gossip flew thick as mud 
on the river bottoms. Everyone knew 
that Marianne was ashamed of her 
husband's book. 

“And to think he spent five years 
concocting this mire!” Gladys Jennings 
said all around town. 

I glanced at the heading my new 
reporter, Paul Henderson, had given 
his feature article: GREAT SUCCESS 
PAUL ARCHER. 

Success? The word stuck out like 
a sore thumb. I suppose it depends 
upon what you mean by success. 

With slow deliberation, I crossed 
out the words and wrote: 

LOCAL 


ACHIEVED BY 


AUTHOR SELLS BOOK. 





